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Political Problems and Economic Developments in Korea 


Peele prada bucngae Tk agi ewes atte meee tor ee 


by Arthur B. Emmons, 3d 


The Commumist military aggression in Korea has, for a year and 
a half, focused the attention of the entire world upon that unfortu- 
nate country and upon the problems created * the Korean people 
by the continued division of their nation and the terrible consequences 
of the hostilities taking place there. As a result, widespread and vary- 
ing opinion has been voiced, both in the United States and abroad, as 
to the true nature of the young Government which the United Nations 
has sought to support and defend. The objective and comprehensive 
report prepared for the sixth session of the U. N. General Assembly 
by the delegates of the seven nations represented on the U. N. Com- 
1 mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (U.N. doc. 
A/1881) has, therefore, a particular significance at this time, when 
tens of thousands of lives and many millions in treasure are being 
sacrificed in the collective action of the United Nations to repel 








aggression and to restore peace and security to Korea. 


Background 


In an effort to implement the terms of the Cairo 
Declaration of 1943, subsequently confirmed by the 
Potsdam Declaration in 1945, that Korea should 
become free and independent in due course, the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. reached an agree- 
ment? at Moscow in December 1945 that provided 
for the formation of a Joint United States—Soviet 
Commission. In consultation with Korean demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations, such a joint 
commission was to make recommendations regard- 
ing the establishment of a provisional, democratic 
government for Korea. The Government of China 
subsequently adhered to the Moscow Agreement. 

From its first meeting in Seoul in March 1946 
until its final adjournment in October 1947, the 
Joint Commission was unable to agree on the 
means of implementing the Moscow proposals. 
The United States finally became convinced that 
further direct negotiations with the Soviet Union 
under the terms of the Moscow Agreement were 
futile. Being unwilling to let this failure further 
delay the achievement of independence for the 
Korean people, the United States on September 

1For a more detailed exposition of the terms of the 


Moscow Agreement, see annex V of Korea’s Independence 
(Department of State publication 2933). 
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17, 1947, laid the question of Korean independence 
before the second session of the U.N. General As- 
sembly, which placed the Korean question on its 
agenda and referred the matter to the First Com- 
mittee. On November 5, the Committee recom- 
mended a resolution which, without further 
amendment, was passed by the General Assembly 
on November 14, 1947, by a vote of 43 to 0, the six 
Communist members abstaining. 

The resolution provided that a U.N. Temporary 
Commission on Korea should be established to 
facilitate the holding of elections throughout 
Korea for the establishment of a constituent as- 
sembly which could undertake the formation of a 
National Government of Korea. The Ukrainian 
S. S. R. refused an invitation to be represented on 
the Commission. The Temporary Commission 
observed the holding of such elections in Korea 
south of the 38th Parallel on May 10, 1948, and 
it reported that the results were found to be “a 
valid expression of the free will of the electorate in 
those parts of Korea which were accessible to the 
Commission and in which the inhabitants con- 
stituted approximately two-thirds of the people 
of all Korea.”* The Commission, however, was 





? Official Records, second session, U.N. General Assem- 
bly, U.N. doc. A/419. Also printed in Korea 1945 to 1948 
(Department of State publication 3305), p. 66. 

* Korea 1945 to 1948, p. 72. 
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prevented by the Communist authorities from en- 
tering the area of Korea north of the 38th parallel, 
then occupied by the forces of the Soviet Union. 

Following the establishment of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea and the transfer of au- 
thority to it from U.S. Military Government on 
August 15, 1948, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, in a resolution adopted on Decem- 
ber 12,* took note of a report from the Temporary 
Commission. It declared that the Government of 
the Republic of Korea was a lawful government 
having effective control and jurisdiction over that 
part of Korea where the Temporary Commission 


* Official records, third session, U.N. General Assembly, 
part I, U.N. doc. A/810. 


had been able to observe and consult, and that this 
Government, based on elections which were a valid 
expression of the free will of the electorate in that 
area, was the only government of that type in 
Korea. This same resolution established a new 
Commission on Korea to supersede the Temporary 
Commission and to consist of representatives of 
Australia, China, El Salvador, France, India, the 
Philippines, and Syria. According to its general 
terms of reference, the Commission would lend its 
good offices to bring about the unification of Korea 
and the integration of all security forces in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly resolution of 
November 14, 1947, seek to facilitate the removal 
of barriers to economic, social, and other friendly 
intercourse caused by the division of Korea, be 
(Continued on page 929) 





Citizens of North Korean Town Describe Experiences Under Communism 


The following is a report recently received through 
the American Embassy at Pusan, Korea: 


Yancyanc, NortH Korea, November 13 


Residents of this North Korean community described their 
lives under 5 years of communism to a committee of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea [Uncurk] during a 4-day field study of the area here. 

Farmers, public officials, school teachers, and ordinary citizens 
told the three-man committee what had happened to their town 
since the Japanese occupation. 

The committee had selected Yangyang for an impartial field 
study because the community had been governed under the 
Communist system as part of a Soviet satellite territory, then 
had had a chance to run its own affairs. 

The town is located not far north of the 38th parallel on 
Korea’s eastern coast. It fell under Communist control in 
August 1945 when the Soviet armies occupied the northern part 
of Korea at the end of World War II, and a Communist form of 
government was imposed. 

After the Communists attacked South Korea in June 1950, the 
opposing armies repeatedly fought through the area. Sections 
of the town were destroyed in the battles. 

Originally, 10,000 people lived in Yangyang and its suburban 
fishing villages. During the war many fled south, but other 
refugees came in from the north. Many people stayed on. As 
a result, there are still about 10,000 persons living in the com- 
munity, but they are a differently mixed group from the 
original inhabitants. , 

Finally, the Republic of Korea Army liberated the area in 
the spring of 1951, and the people started to rebuild. H. W. 
Bullock, Australian representative on the UNcuRK committee, 
describing their progress said the committee had been “much 
impressed by the energetic and successful effort of the people 
to help themselves under the chaotic conditions of war and by 
the way assistance from the United Nations had been handled.” 

Witnesses told the committee that immediately upon the libera- 
tion of Yangyang, Maj. Gen. Paik Sun Yeup, Commander of 
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the Republic of Korea Army which took the area, met with 
representatives of the local people. 

He told them he felt civilians would be allowed to run their 
own affairs as much as the military situation permitted, and 
that they would be permitted to help themselves. He asked 
them to hold their own local elections and set up civilian govern- 
ment machinery. 

A local official told the committee: “The military did not 
interfere. By the middle of August we had selected our natural 
leaders for our candidates. The people voted by secret ballot, 
and by August 18, we had elected all officials up to the county 
level. We proved that if left alone we could handle our affairs 
in our own democratic fashion.” In the elections, no Com- 
munist candidates were elected. 

He compared the free elections with those held by the Com- 
munists. “Those weren’t elections,” he laughed, and went 
through the motions of a voter casting his ballot as he described 
the Communist system. “There was only one candidate for each 
office, and he was sometimes illiterate,” he said. “You voted for 
or against him by putting a piece of paper into a white box or 
a black box. It was grim business, for you voted in an atmos- 
phere of terror. You came into the voting room where the white 
and black boxes sat on a table. There was a low screen around 
them. The chairman of the election committee, always a Com- 
— Party member, sat in the room and watched while you 
voted. 

“Theoretically,”—and he moved his arm as if putting a paper 
in a box—“you could hold your hand over the white box and 
then the black, so that a watcher could not teli into which box 
you dropped your ballot. But you had a chill of terror in your 
heart under the watchful eyes of the chairman. Few votes were 
dropped into the black box no matter what we thought of the 
candidate. 

“Sometimes,” he remembered, “a dummy candidate would be 
put up for election—a man of some standing in the community. 
People would vote for him, hoping that he could relieve them 
from the tight control under which we all lived. But then the 
Communists would put Party spies on his staff. They would 
be the real bosses in his organization, making all the decisions, 
and he would be helpless.” 
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As to the major laws passed by the Communists, Pak So Ban, 
a 60-year-old farmer, told the committee about them. Like his 
father before him, he had been a farmer in the community all 
his life. When the Communists first arrived, it seemed a better 
life was in store for him. The land reform program was started, 
and he was given extra acreage to farm. A new tax law was 
passed, reducing taxes to 25 percent. 

Two things were wrong, he found out. He was not given title 
to his land, but the worst was that now his taxes were computed 
on an “estimate” of his crop that was far higher than his land 
could produce. The result was that the new tax officials were 
taking 60 percent of his actual crop for taxes. 

He and his son made one crop under the Communist system, 
then the son fled to freedom in South Korea. “I became dis- 
couraged,” Pak told the committee. “Even with the additional 


land given to me, the amount of rice I was allowed to keep was 
less than I had under the Japanese. I felt that they had made 
a fool of me. So I gave up my farm.” 

Pak had another complaint. The Communists would not let 
him alone to run his farm as he wished. There were always 
meetings to go to to talk about the new doctrine and to urge 
him to grow more and more crops. Officials constantly came out 
to ne farm, asking him questions and demanding this and that 
record. 

So Pak began making his living doing odd jobs around the 
community, mostly as a mechanic. “In the end,” he said, “I 
was thoroughly disillusioned with communism. Like many of 
my neighbors, I recognized the effort to deceive us in giving us 
exaggerated crop estimates, and all the other things. Yangyang 
can run its own affairs, on an honest basis.” 





(Continued from page 928) 
available for observation and consultation in the 
further development of representative govern- 
ment, and observe the withdrawal of the forces of 
the two occupying powers in Korea. 

Although this Commission, because of its in- 
ability to enter North Korea, was unable to ac- 
complish the major portion of these objectives, it 
did observe the conduct of elections for the Second 
Korean National Assembly which were held on 
May 30, 1950, and submitted a report thereon to 
the General Assembly. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission was able to perform a most vital role in 
reporting to the Security Council upon the inva- 
sion of the Republic of Korea by the North Korean 
forces on and after June 25, 1950.° 


Formation of the U.N. Commission 
for Unifying Korea 


Following their early military reverses in July 
and August 1950, the U.N. forces in Korea drove 
the Communist invaders north of the 38th Parallel 
and in October and November of that year ex- 
tended military control over a large part of the 
territory of Korea lying north of the Parallel. 
At this point it began to appear probable that the 
unification of Korea, so long delayed in the politi- 
cal arena by Communist intransigence, might now 
be accomplished as a concomitant result of U.N. 
military successes. 

It was against this background that the fifth 
session of the General Assembly on October 7, 
1950, passed a resolution’ which recommended 
that: 

(a) All appropriate steps be taken to insure conditions 
of stability throughout Korea ; 

(b) All constituent acts be taken, including the holding 
of elections, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
for the establishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Government in the sovereign State of Korea; 

(c) All sections and representative bodies of the popu- 


lation of Korea, South and North, be invited to cooperate 
with the organs of the United Nations in the restoration 


* Report of the U.N. Commission on Korea to the fifth 
session, U.N. General Assembly (U.N. doc. 4/1350, supple- 
ment no. 16, chapter VI, D). 

* Tdid., chapter I ff. 

U.N. doc. A/1435. For text see United States Policy in 
the Korean Conflict, July 1950-February 1951 (Depart- 
ment of State publication 4263), p. 17. 
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of peace, in the holding of elections and in the establish- 
ment of a unified Government; 

(d) U.N. forces shoflld not remain in any part of Korea 
otherwise than so far as necessary for achieving the 
objectives specified in subparagraphs (a) and (b) above; 

(e) All necessary measures be taken to accomplish the 
economic rehabilitation of Korea. 


As a means of carrying out these recommenda- 
tions, the resolution provided for the establishment 
of a new commission known as the U.N. Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (Uncurk), whose membership should con- 
sist of Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Thailand, and Turkey. The 
terms of reference of this Commission include (1) 
the assumption of the functions hitherto exercised 
by the previous U.N. Commission on Korea; (2) 
representation of the United Nations in bringing 
about the establishment of a unified, independent, 
and democratic government of all Korea; and (3) 
the exercise of such responsibilities in connection 
with relief and rehabilitation in Korea as might 
be determined by the General Assembly. 

The resolution provided that the Commission 
should send a report to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly. It is this report * which 
will be considered as an item on the agenda of the 
sixth session of the General Assembly, convened 
at Paris on November 6, 1951, and which is the 
subject of the present article. The report covers 
the period from October 7, 1950, to September 5, 
1951, and is divided into four parts (with 11 an- 
nexes) as follows: 

Part one deals with the establishment of the 
Commission and the developments following the 
intervention in Korea of the Chinese Communist 
forces. 

Part two discusses political questions and de- 
velopments in both North and South Korea. 

Economic and social questions are reviewed in 
part three, including the problems of refugees and 
the provision of civil assistance. 

Part four contains an analysis and the general 
conclusions reached by the Commission. 

Pending the arrival in Korea of Uncurs, the 
governments of the member states represented on 
the Commission formed an Interim Committee 


*U.N. General Assembly Official Records, sixth session, 
supplement No. 12 (A/1881). 
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to consult with and advise the U.N. Unified Com- 
mand in the light of the recommendations con- 
tained in the General Assembly resolution of Octo- 
ber 7. This Committee was set up at New York 
and continued to function until the Commission 
established itself at Seoul on November 26, 1950. 

First and most urgent among the matters taken 
up by the Commission upon its establishment at 
Seoul was the military situation created by the 
intervention in the Korean conflict of large, or- 
ganized bodies of Chinese Communist troops and 
the implications of this intervention with respect 
to the carrying out of U.N. objectives under the 
provisions of the October 7 resolution. Upon ar- 
rival in Korea, therefore, the Commission deter- 
mined that an effort should be made to reassure 
the Chinese Communist authorities of the nature 
of the U.N. action in Korea. In a broadcast over 
the Seoul radio station on December 5, 1950, the 
Commission, after explaining the purposes for 
which the U.N. forces were in Kerea, appealed to 
the Chinese Communists to withdraw their forces 
from Korean soil and offered the assistance of the 
Commission in bringing about such a withdrawal. 
This appeal, however, was of no avail. 

In order to establish more clearly the scope and 
nature of the intervention of the Chinese Commu- 
nist forces, a special observer group was formed 
from Commission membership to interrogate 
Chinese prisoners of war and to collect other rele- 
vant first-hand information with regard to the 
character of the Chinese forces then in Korea. 
The findings of this group were made available 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
in an interim report dated December 7, 1950,° in 
which it was stated that, on the basis of existing 
evidence, the Commission had come to the conclu- 
sion that Chinese Communist forces in great 
strength were attacking the forces of the United 
Nations in North Korea, that they formed a part 
of the regular armed forces of the so-called “Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China” acting under normal 
discipline, and that they were in no sense volun- 
teers. The report also emphasized that most of 
the Chinese Communist prisoners interrogated by 
representatives of the Commission had had no 
prior warning of the intention to employ them 
either in Korea or against the United Nations. 
The Commission found that the movements of 
these same prisoners, prior to their capture, indi- 
cated that the intervention of Chinese Commu- 
nist forces in Korea was carried out according to 
a prepared plan. The report also noted particu- 
larly that a large-scale exodus of refugees was 
then taking place from North Korea to the 
southward. 

Realizing that the Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in the Korean conflict had basically altered 
the circumstances under which it could perform 
its tasks, the Commission made a reassessment of 
its functions in this light. It had become apparent, 


°U.N. doc. A/C 1/638. For text see United States Policy 
in the Korean Conflict July 1950-February 1951, p. 25. 
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for instance, that no appropriate steps could now 
be taken to insure conditions of stability through- 
out Korea; that no constituent acts for the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea could be taken under such circumstances; 
that no elections could be held for the establish- 
ment of a unified government; and that no meas- 
ures on a significant scale could be adopted to 
accomplish the economic rehabilitation of the 
whole or even a part of Korea. 

The Commission resolved, therefore, that its 
functions, for the time being, should be limited to 
(a) a study of any problems which might relate 
to the ultimate objectives of unification and re- 
habilitation; (b) an effort, as the principal repre- 
sentative in Korea of the United Nations, to follow 
day-to-day developments relating to the political 
and economic life of the country; (c) consultation 
with and appropriate assistance to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea on political and 
economic problems; (d) consultation and coopera- 
tion with such other U.N. authorities as might 
be provided for under resolutions of the General 
Assembly or otherwise whenever appropriate; and 
(e) eneral support of the U.N. action in Korea, 
the fostering of an observance of the principles of 
the U.N. Charter in relation to Korea and a 
demonstration of the continuing interest of the 
United Nations in that country. The Commission 
noted that the very presence in Korea of a political 
body representative of the United Nations had 
always had a stabilizing and helpful influence not 
lightly to be ignored. 

Although the collective military action of the 
United Nations in Korea was intensified by the 
new situation presented by the intervention of 
Chinese Communist forces, every effort was made 
by the United Nations and by the individual mem- 
ber governments participating in that collective 
action to limit the scope of hostilities and to 
promote a negotiated settlement. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, considered ways and means in 
which it could contribute to this policy and studied 
the feasibility of its approaching the North 
Korean authorities to emphasize the desire of the 
United Nations to carry out the unification of 
Korea. After the Commission had consulted with 
the U.N. Good Offices Committee ” on this question, 
it decided, however, that a rejection by the North 
Koreans of the Commission’s approach would not 
facilitate the task of the Good Offices Committee. 
The matter was not pursued further. 


Consultation With the Government of 
the Republic of Korea on Political Matters 


When the Soviet delegate to the General As- 
sembly put forward a proposal in June 1951 that 





*The Good Offices Committee was established under 
the terms of the General Assembly resolution of Feb. 1, 
1951 (U.N. doc. A/1771). For text see United States 
Policy in the Korean Conflict, July 1950-February 1951, 
p. 37. 
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the military commanders of the opposing forces 
in Korea should undertake armistice negotiations, 
the Government of the Republic of Korea ex- 
pressed deep concern as to the possible conse- 
quences of this development. It promptly stated 
its opposition to any cease-fire until unification was 
accomplished and the security of the Republic 
against further aggression was assured. The 
Sommission, in an exchange of correspondence 
with the Korean Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
the end of June, reassured the Government that the 
purpose of the United Nations in Korea to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea by peace- 
ful means remained unchanged. 

As a part of its broad function to assist in 
bringing about the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of Korean unification and rehabilitation, the 
Commission studied the question of the adminis- 
tration of North Korea by the United Nations on 
the basis of the experience gained by the U.N. 
Command during its occupation of that area in 
October and November of 1950. The Commis- 
sion consulted from time to time with the Com- 
mand concerning problems which might arise if 
the forces of the United Nations were again 
called upon to occupy territory in North Korea. 
Such matters were discussed as the selection of 
officials to administer certain areas in the north 
and the currency to be used in that territory which 
might come under U.N. administration. 

Extensive consultations on these questions were 
also held with officials of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea. Despite the fact that the 
military withdrawal of U.N. forces from North 
Korea prevented the Commission from visiting 
that area, it was able to obtain the views of a num- 
ber of former North Korean officials and provin- 
cial representatives who had served under the U.N. 
administration during the period of occupation. 
The report notes that these officials and repre- 
sentatives all expressed the view that the people of 
North Korea desired to be brought under the ju- 
risdiction of the Republic of Korea. 

The Commission felt that any government 
finally set up in North Korea by the United Na- 
tions should be an obvious reflection of the will 
of the people of that area and that the extension 
of the sovereignty of the Republic should not be 
on the basis of an arbitrary act imposed on the 
North Koreans. The Commission furthermore 
noted that the sovereignty of the Republic, as given 
recognition by the United Nations and other gov- 
ernments, has thus far been limited to the area 
south of the 38th parallel; it also thought that it 
would be most unwise to extend that sovereignty 
over any territory before effective and permanent 
control was in fact established. For these and 
other reasons, the Commission believed that terri- 
tory which was occupied in North Korea should 
be administered by the U.N. Command in the 
initial stages. 'The Commission emphasized, how- 
ever, “that the aim of the United Nations is the 
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unification of Korea and not the perpetuation of 
any division.” For this reason, it would not have 
been in favor of any prolonged U.N. administra- 
tion in North Korea. 

One of the functions assigned to the former 
U.N. Commission on Korea ‘Gnewn) and, under 
the resolution of the General Assembly of October 
7, 1950, passed on to the present Commission 
(Uncurxk ), was to observe and consult throughout 
Korea in the development of representative gov- 
ernment. Although unable to function in North 
Korea, the Commission, to this end, consulted with 
various Officials of the Government of the Republic. 
As a result of its study of the organization of that 
Government, the Commission, in its report, makes 
certain important observations. While noting 
certain conflicting interests which have grown up 
between the National Assembly and the Executive 
with respect to the prerogatives of each under the 
constitution, the report finds that, on the whole, the 
Government is becoming more responsive to trends 
of opinion in the National Assembly. For in- 
stance, the Ministers frequently appear before the 
Assembly for interpellation, and, in many cases, 
the Executive has readjusted its policies in re- 
sponse to pressure from that body. Furthermore, 
the report states that the National Assembly has 
watched with care to see that emergency powers 
are not abused by the Executive nor retained 
longer than necessary, as in the case of the lifting 
of martial law in most of the Republic under As- 
sembly pressure and the limitation upon the right 
of military courts to try civilians. Police meth- 
ods, extra-budgetary expenditures, cases of cor- 
ruption, and the failure of the Executive to enforce 
a law prohibiting voluntary contributions were ex- 
posed and censored by the Assembly. 

The Commission points out, however, that the 
Executive has also been successful in carrying most 
of its legislative program through the National 
Assembly and notes that the free and vigorous 
criticism expressed in the National Assembly often 
reflects the views of the constituents of its members. 
The Commission finds that “the Assembly has thus 
been a real expression of public feeling and opinion 
on a number of important questions.” 

In summarizing the views and policies of the 
various political parties in the Republic, the report 
states that all parties have a nationalist approach 
and a determined opposition to communism and 
that the vast majority of the people are united in 
their support of the Government’s resistance to 
aggression. 

As a result of its consideration of the broad 
political factors in the Republic of Korea, the 
Commission, in its report, makes certain general 
observations. These may be summarized generally 
as follows: 

It cannot be expected that Western democratic 
institutions would be found exactly reproduced in 
Korea although the Republic has adopted and is 
still developing counterparts to many of these 
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institutions to meet the requirements of Korean 
tradition and history. It must be borne in mind, 
furthermore, that the Republic was established 
only in August 1948 and that the Korean people, 
during the nearly 40 years of foreign domination, 
had not been permitted the experience of governing 
themselves or of assuming high administrative 
responsibilities. Within 2 years of its founding, 
the Republic was devastated by war, its com- 
munities were scattered or destroyed, its transpor- 
tation and communication facilities were dis- 
rupted, and the Government, which twice lost its 
capital, has been forced to move five times. The 
Commission expresses the opinion that it is, there- 
fore, not surprising that there exist in the Korean 
Government certain deficiencies, and that an abuse 
of power, corruption, and inefficiency can be found 
in some places. Although such things should not 
be ignored, the Commission believes that they must 
be viewed in perspective and finds that signs of 
progress and of remedy are clearly to be seen. 

Grounds for optimism are discerned in the fol- 
lowing facts, as quoted from the report: 


A sincere effort is being made in many high places in 
the Republic to improve conditions, despite obstacles that 
cannot be surmounted overnight, such as shortages of 
trained administrators, inadequate pay for government 
officials and the absence of a sound political tradition. 
Many Korean leaders are trying to raise standards of 
political conduct and administration. 

The Republic of Korea has stood up to the strains of 
war remarkably wel). The governmental apparatus did 
not disintegrate, despite difficulties, confusion, and dan- 
ger. As districts were liberated from enemy occupation, 
the civil administration of the Republic was quickly 
re-established. 

Further evidence of the way in which the Republic has 
stood up to the strains of war is the continued importance 
of the National Assembly. In many countries in wartime 
the role of the legislature diminishes in relation to the 
executive, but in the Republic of Korea the National As- 
sembly, although still inexperienced and sometimes lack- 
ing in a sense of responsibility, has remained an active 
force which has had to be treated with respect by the 
Government. 

Considerable public criticism of the Government is 
allowed, thus paving the way for correction and reform. 
Abuses are frequently exposed and denounced in the 
National Assembly and in the Press. 

The Republic of Korea has placed no restrictions what- 
ever upon observation within the country by international 
bodies. United Nations commissions have been in Korea 
since 1948. Moreover, the Republic of Korea is a member 
of several specialized agencies, submitting reports when 
they are sought and permitting visits by international 
officials. This willingness to open the Republic of Korea 
to the outside world, to seek international assistance and 
to co-operate in the work of international bodies is a sign 
of a genuine desire to carry out the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations to the best of 
the country’s ability. 

The Commission believes that, when hostilities have 
ended, Korea will, with slowly acquired experience in ad- 
ministration, with international assistance, and through 
the painful process of trial and error, continue to develop 
the institutions of democracy. 


As part of its policy of consultation with the 
Government of the Republic, the Commission was 
able to provide counsel and assistance in the im- 
portant field of the administration of justice. Cer- 
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tain criticisms of the Government in this regard 
were investigated by representatives of the Com- 
mission and the support of the Government evoked 
for corrective action. Examples of the influence 
exercised by the Commission and of the willing- 
ness and desire of the Government to cooperate 
with it in improving conditions in this vital field 
are to be found in the instance of certain mass 
executions of prisoners which occurred at Seoul 
during December of 1950, in relation to the inci- 
dent at Kujang, in the efforts to improve general 
conditions of prisons under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic, and in the request of the Government 
for appropriate technical assistance in this field. 


The Communist Regime in North Korea 


As one aspect of the problem of the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent, and democratic 
government for Korea, the Commission studied 
the Communist administration of the north. The 
evidence obtained by the Commission, which in- 
cluded certain documentation “ and the testimony 
of North Koreans from many walks of life and 
from every province, led to several general conclu- 
sions concerning the North Korean Communist 
regime. 

No real freedom of speech, press, or association 
existed in North Korea. There was official dis- 
crimination against, and even persecution of, per- 
sons because of religious belief, particularly 
Christians. The North Korean people lived “in 
the heavy atmosphere of a police state.” Although 
illiteracy was being reduced, the means through 
which this was being carried out had the effect. of 
cutting North Korea off from outside thought and 
contacts, and a great proportion of the curriculum 
of North Korean schools was devoted to propa- 
ganda and political indoctrination. The Comnis- 
sion’s report explains that up to the end of 1947, 
over a million North Koreans had fled to the Re- 
public, that this exodus had continued on a large 
scale since that date, and that at least 500,000 ad- 
ditional North Koreans had come south during 
the hostilities. The report further states as an 
established fact that, if transportation had been 
available, a much larger proportion of the North 
Korean population would have departed south- 
ward during the withdrawal of U.N. forces in 
December of 1950. The Commission believes 
“that this vast number of refugees is itself a strik- 
ing commentary on the degree of dissatisfaction 
which has prevailed in North Korea under the 
Communist regime.” 

In its discussion of the conduct of elections in 
North Korea, the report emphasizes that only a 
single-candidate slate was offered to the electorate 
and that the system and supervision of the ballot- 
ing and the threat of police action all led to the 


conviction on the part of the voters that, if they 


“The Korean Central Year Book, 1950 published on 
Feb. 20, 1951, in North Korea by the Korean Central News 
Agency. 
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voted adversely, they would be declared enemies 
of the regime and treated accordingly. Those 
North Koreans that the Commission interviewed 
were all of the opinion that the voters could ex- 
ercise no real choice in these elections. 


Land Reform 

Land reform in both North and South Korea is 
of fundamental political, economic, and social 
importance. The Commission’s report provides 
both a discussion and two useful annexes on the 
subject. An examination of the laws and official 
statements relating to the land-reform program in 
North Korea might lead to the belief that sub- 
stantial benefits have been derived under it by 
the farmer. The Commission believes, however, 
that the actual experience of the North Korean 
farmer with this program in practice leads to 
quite a different conclusion. 

For instance, the program as implemented, pro- 
vided for a purely arbitrary confiscation of the 
property of former landlords, but only land owned 
by members of the Labor (Communist) Party and 
its sympathizers appears to have been exempt 
from such confiscation. Second, the program 
offers opportunity for the exercise of arbitrary 
decision in determining the size of plots of land 
which should be distributed and against which 
decision no appeal has been possible. Third, 
the report points out that ownership of the land 
did not bring with it the sense of security which 
might have been expected, since in 1948 (2 years 
after the inauguration of the program) certificates 
of ownership were actually withdrawn and re- 
issued, and persons who had not been cooperative 
with the North Korean Labor Party were deprived 
of their land. 

According to the findings of the Commission, 
the principal cause of disillusionment with the 
Communist land program in North Korea, how- 
ever, would appear to have been that, in practice, 
the proportion of the crop taken by the authorities 
far exceeded the legal tax limit (10 to 27 percent 
of the harvest), and farmers seldom paid less than 
50 percent of their crop in taxes and very often as 
much as 60 or 70 percent. Furthermore, these 
taxes were assessed on estimated crop targets cal- 
culated in advance to accord with an over-all plan 
determined by the regime, and each community 
was allotted a tax quota which had to be filled. 
The basic criterion, therefore, became not the legal 
percentage of the actual crop but the amount of 
grain and other products necessary to meet the 
prescribed quota. In addition, other special as- 
sessments, contributions, and compulsory labor 
service were levied against the farmer who, by 
then, had little left to meet his own requirements. 

From the persons interviewed, the Commission 
received the definite impression that the new 
status of the North Korean farmer as a landowner 
had brought him no real independence and that 
he had become merely “a production unit of the 
state.” In the light of the information obtained 
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in the course of its study, the Commission con- 
cludes that the land-reform program in North 
Korea would appear, for the most part, to be 
merely a substitution of the Communist authori- 
ties for the former landlords and that disillusion- 
ment among the farming population quickly fol- 
lowed the inauguration of the program. 

The Commission also examined the administra- 
tion of land reform in the Republic. This exami- 
nation included on-the-spot investigations and dis- 
cussions with various Korean officials and with 
representatives of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. The Commission’s report, after 
discussing the various features of the land-reform 
program in South Korea, concludes that: 

Despite delays and minor deficiencies in the application 
of the law, the Commission considers that on the whole 
it is being satisfactorily carried out, and that the evils 
of the landlord system, in the shape in which they have 
existed, have to a large extent already been removed. This 
is greatly to the credit of the Government which, despite 
the fighting, has pressed on with land reform. 

The report, however, calls attention to the neces- 
sity for continuous action to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the small farmer and to prevent him from 
coming under the burden of heavy debt which 
could lead to a reconcentration of landholdings in 
the hands of a small number of owners. Among 
other measures which might be taken, the Com- 
mission suggests the development of sources of 
accessible rural credit on reasonable terms, an 
increase in agricultural production, and an im- 
provement of farming methods. 

Economic and Social Conditions 

In discussing the economic and financial situa- 
tion of the Republic, the report draws attention 
to the progress which the Government had made 
by 1950 in this field with American economic 
assistance, despite the division of the country and 
the economic dislocations. The Commission be- 
lieves that prospects existed for the Republic to 
have achieved, within a reasonable period, an 
economy which could have sustained itself with a 
minimum of external assistance. The Communist 
aggression, however, brought such progress to an 
abrupt end. 

The report discusses the extensive economic dif- 


ficulties that the Republic met as a result of the 
hostilities and points out that South Korea is 
mainly agricultural, that measures for economic 
rehabilitation must be based on this fact, and that 
“it would be a mistake to create the impression 
that the Republic of Korea can, within a short 
space of time, become an industrialized country.” 

After noting the widespread destruction which 
has resulted from the hostilities and the fact that 
nearly 20 percent of the total population of South 
Korea have been forced to leave their homes, the 
report reviews the manner in which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration,” and the U.N. Command have co- 


2 The Economie Cooperation Administration terminated 
its operations in Korea on June 30, 1951. 
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ordinated their efforts to meet this problem and to 
mitigate the lot of these refugees, with the coop- 
eration and assistance of private organizations and 
several specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

For example, up to the 15th of August 1951, the 
estimated value of supplies and equipment deliv- 
ered in Korea since the outbreak of hostilities un- 
der the civil assistance program totaled $58,119,- 
266, of which $41,851,551 represented material 
obtained with U.S. funds, and that procured by 
U.N. contributions was $16,259,715. Up to that 
date, furthermore, orders placed with U.S. funds 
totaled $86,234,258, of which the more important 
items were food, clothing, fertilizer, and construc- 
tion equipment and supplies. Between July 1, 
1950, and April 7, 1951, when its operations ceased, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration had 
brought supplies into Korea totaling $30,000,000. 
The foregoing sums are in addition to civilian- 
type supplies and equipment provided by the U.S. 
Army for common civilian-military purposes, 
which exceeded $43,000,000 in value, raw materials 
delivered by the United States to the Army of the 
Republic of Korea valued at more than $10,000,- 
000, and an estimated $200,000,000 in additional 
items supplied by the U.S. military authorities for 
rehabilitation projects and the transportation of 
refugees. 

The U.N. Civil Assistance Command in Korea 
has been provided with the services of specialists 
and technicians by such U.N. agencies as the World 
Health Organization (Wuo), the International 
Refugee Organization (Iro), and the International 
Labor Organization (Ito). Among the principal 
private agencies which have contributed personnel 
for civilian relief, the report mentions the Na- 
tional Red Cross Societies of Canada, Denmark, 
United Kingdom, and the United States and notes 
that the Government of the Republic of Korea has 
played a major role in relief activities. The re- 
port states that all relief supplies arriving in Korea 
have been placed in a common pool and that plans 
for their distribution have been coordinated be- 
tween the U.N. Civil Assistance Command and the 
Government of the Republic. The Commission 
emphasizes the excellent work which that Com- 
mand is accomplishing; the fact that countless ref- 
ugees were so well cared for in the face of almost 
overwhelming difficulties is considered a great 
tribute to the civil assistance effort in Korea. 

The Commission, on at least two occasions, is- 
sued broad appeals for contributions to the pro- 
gram of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(Unxkra)** to assist in meeting the most urgent 
problems of relief and reconstruction. These ap- 
peals were addressed to governments, specialized 
agencies, and nongovernmental organizations. 


* Established under the General Assembly resolution of 
Dec. 1, 1950 (U.N. doc. A/1595). For partial text see 
United States Policy in the Korean Conflict, July 1950- 
February 1951, p. 24. 
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The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 


Under its responsibilities in the economic sphere 
as set forth in the October 7, 1950, resolution of 
the General Assembly, the Commission held fre- 
quent discussions with representatives of Unxra 
and the U.N. Command. On July 27, 1951, the 
Commission passed a resolution in which it noted 
that, on May 8, 1951, it had designated the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U.N. Command, together 
with subordinate commands, as the authorities in 
Korea with which the Agent General might es- 
tablish relations. The resolution also advised the 
Agent General that the Commission concurred in 
the arrangements which had been agreed upon be- 
tween the Agent General and the Unified Com- 
mand concerning the nature of their mutual rela- 
tions. In its resolution, furthermore, the Commis- 
sion determined that, during the initial stage, the 
area within which the Unxra program should 
be carried out should be the territory under the 
administration of the Republic of Korea. 

Following discussions with various officials of 
the Government of the Republic, the Commission 
considered meeting the requests of the Government 
for certain technical-assistance projects and rec- 
ommended in general terms to the Agent General 
that Unxra should organize such assistance for 
Korea as soon as possible. Because of their na- 
ture, certain of these requests, however, fell more 
directly within the Commission’s own area of 
responsibility for assisting in the growth of demo- 
cratic government in Korea, and discussions were 
held directly with the appropriate Korean offi- 
cials concerning the obtaining of the advisor 
services of experts in the fields of public admini- 
stration, police, and the administration of prisons. 


General Conclusions 


The report of the Commission concludes with 
an analysis and certain general conclusions con- 
cerning its findings, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The United Nations decision to resist the 
armed attack on the Republic of Korea has been a 
practical demonstration of the determined will of 
the vast majority of the world community to put 
an end to aggression. This enforcement of the 
principles of collective security through a world- 
wide international organization is a milestone in 
history. 

2. A unified, independent, and democratic Korea 
appeared to be emerging in October of 1950 when 
a new aggression occurred and the Chinese Com- 
munist armies swept down from the north to 
frustrate the hopes for an early achievment of the 
U.N. objectives. 

3. Although determinedly repelling the aggres- 
sion, the United Nations has stood ready and 
willing to bring about a cessation of hostilities on 
reasonable terms. 
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4. Despite a long history of foreign invasion 
and the repeated division of the country, there has 
emerged in Korea a nation of one race, one lan- 
guage, and one culture, whose people have always 
resisted any kind of foreign domination. 

5. Any division of the country is, therefore, un- 
natural, and unification will remain the aim of 
every Korean. Never has doubt been expressed 
anywhere concerning this fact. 

6. While the Koreans in the south have always 
been willing to obtain the objective of unification 
by recognized democratic means, the numerically 
weaker north has preferred intimidation, subver- 
sion, and finally aggression. 

7. All proposals hitherto made by the North 
Korean authorities or their supporters for a settle- 
ment would, in fact, limit the free choice of the 
Korean people, and would bring about the substitu- 
tion of dictation by a small minority for the freely 
elected government which already exists south of 
the 38th parallel. 

8. On the method of election, therefore, no com- 
promise can be accepted of a nature which would 
wrong the great majority of the people of the 
country. The principle of “leave Korea to the 
Koreans,” so often proclaimed by those who con- 
done aggression, has been in truth the basis for 
the General Assembly resolutions whereby the 
United Nations, through its Commissions, would 
insure free elections—as in fact was done in South 
Korea. 

9. The political objective of the United Nations 
must remain the establishment of a unified, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korea, irrespective of 
whether or not a political settlement, making pos- 
sible the unification of the country, can be achieved 
now or must await the future. 

10. In the meantime, security against continued 
or renewed aggression must be assured to the Re- 
public of Korea, and support and assistance must 
be given toward its democratic development and 
the rebuilding of its economy. 

11. The need for a great international effort in 
the economic field is in no way diminished. The 
nations which have banded together to repel ag- 
gression are now joining to help the victim recover 
from the the devastation brought about by that 
aggression, and these efforts must not be relaxed. 

12. Finally, as to the future, the report ex- 
presses the opinion of the Commission that, both 
during hostilities and after they have ceased, some 
form of political representation of the United 
Nations is needed in Korea 

(1) to observe developments and to report to 
the United Nations, 

(2) to act as a political coordinating agent 
for U.N. action in Korea, 

(3) to consult with and assist the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, 

(4) to undertake or assist in any tasks which 
would be necessary or appear appropriate in 
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the effort to find a settlement of the Korean 

question, 

(5) to discharge such responsibilities as may 
be assigned to the Commission by the General 
Assembly with regard to the economic machin- 
ery of the United Nations in Korea, and 

(6) generally to represent the United Na- 
tions in Korea and to provide a continuing 
demonstration that the United Nations will pro- 
tect the legitimate interests of the Korean 

eople. 
he report concludes with the following 
statement: 

The Korean people have suffered great hardships, but 

have remained firm in their determination to resist ag- 
gression, and to save the integrity of their country and 
preserve its cultural traditions. Continued support and 
assistance by the United Nations, through its political 
organ in Korea and the United Nations economic and 
social agencies, will help the Korean people to mend 
the wounds and damage of war and to keep their place 
among the free nations of the world. 
@ Mr. Emmons, author of the above article, is the 
officer in charge of Korean affairs, in the Office 
of Northeast Asian Affairs. From September 
1940 to December 1941 he was vice consul at Seoul 
and from October 1945 to August 1946 he served 
as deputy political adviser to the Commanding 
General of the US. Armed Forces in Korea. 


‘4Conference”’ on Children Linked 
To Communist Peace Movement 


[Released to the press November 29] 


Many Americans have received invitations to 
attend a meeting called the “International Con- 
ference in Defense of Children,” to be held in 
Vienna during February of 1952. 

In response to requests from these citizens for 
information as to the nature and background of 
this affair, the Department of State wishes to call 
attention to the following facts: 

The “conference” was planned, is being organ- 
ized, and will be run by the Communist-dominated 
“World Federation of Democratic Women,” with 
the active collaboration of the Cominform-run 
“World Federation of Trade Unions” (Wrrv). 

This latter body was ejected from its headquar- 
ters in Paris by the French Government some 
months ago, and immediately migrated to Vienna, 
where it holds forth in a Soviet-requisitioned 
building. 

On October 11, 1951, the Austrian Government 
publicly announced that the organization was in 
Vienna at no one’s invitation and had repeatedly 
refused to comply with Austrian law. The Aus- 
trian Government therefore instructed its police 
headquarters in Vienna “to proceed to apply ade- 
quate measures against the foreign functionaries 
of the Wrru in the same way they would be ap- 
plied against any other foreigners who had dis- 
regarded Austrian laws.” 
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An Appraisal of the Prospects for Peace 


by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
US. Delegate to the General Assembly 


Now that the General Assembly has set. its 
course for this session, and important positions 
have been expressed by most members, I would like 
to attempt a realistic appraisal of the prospects 
for peace. 

_ At the outset we might recognize—and relegate 
to its proper place in our perspective—the fact 
that in the free world some few individuals advo- 
cate jumping from the frying pan of nerve- 
wracking effort to prevent war into the fire of war 
itself. This flirting with catastrophe makes a sen- 
sation, not sense. 

France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States have put before this Assembly a specific 
proposal for disarmament. This proposal is an 
— part of a broad policy for resolving prac- 
tical issues disturbing world tranquility, and for 
achieving a sound basis for enduring peace. 

It must be clear that these proposals for dis- 
armament, as well as much of the broader program 
for peaceful development, cannot be implemented 
unless the Soviet Union is prepared to negotiate 
in the United Nations honestly and in good faith. 

It may appear at this moment that the spokes- 
men of the Soviet bloc prefer making propaganda 
to the serious business of making peace secure. 
We hope that appearances in this case will prove 
to be deceiving. 

In spite of present indications, we actually have 
real hopes of succeeding with our general pro- 
= for disarmament and for solid agreements. 

would like to summarize briefly why we enter- 
tain these hopes and thus emphasize why we per- 
severe in pressing our peace program. 

We cannot make real progress in the solution 
of certain difficult problems as long as the Soviet 
spokesmen continue to distort, oversimplify, and 
reduce to propaganda slogans every serious and 
complex issue. 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Press Club at Paris on Nov. 21 and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
Mr. Austin is permanent U.S. representative to the U.N. 
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You will remember that the President of the 
United States, with the Prime Ministers of Brit- 
ain and Canada, took the initiative on the prob- 
lem of disarmament in 1945 by urging interna- 
tional action to make practical the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. In 1946 a Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments was set up by the United 
Nations to parallel the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission which was already at work. 


Disarmament Effort Confused 
By Soviet Propaganda 


Ever since then, the aim of Soviet propaganda 
has been to distort and confuse this whole effort. 
At no time in the Atomic Energy Commission have 
the Soviet representatives discussed with the rest 
of us the specific points involved in developing a 
system of international control which would make 
it practical to prohibit the manufacture or use of 
atomic weapons. All the Soviets have done is to 
submit a simple-simon plan, featuring catch 
phrases such as “prohibition of A-bombs” and 
“strict international control,” which no member 
outside of their bloc could possibly accept as a 
practical solution. They have refused even to 
tell us precisely what they mean, in practical 
terms, by their catch phrases—what they mean, 
for example, by “inspection and control.” 

They have tried to confuse the world concern- 
ing the most elemental point involved in control- 
ling atomic energy by saying that they were for 
some sort of control over the making of bombs, 
but against control or inspection of atomic pro- 
duction for peaceful purposes. ‘This is sheer non- 
sense to a first-year student of physics who knows 
that the same explosive stuff is involved in both 
cases. All one has to do is to put the atomic stuff 
into a simple casing and it is a bomb. Yet they 
have continued to demand that the bombs be 
destroyed, but the explosive stuff be saved to be 
used for peaceful purposes—that inspectors exer- 
cise “strict international control” to see that no 
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country makes bombs, but pay no attention at all 
to how much of the explosive material they pro- 
duce and have on hand. 

This is just one illustration of the substitution 
of tricks for technical negotiation. 

Another is the fantastic one-third arms reduc- 
tion proposal which has been dragged into the 
Assembly for the fourth time. It is a proposal 
to stabilize the preponderance of Soviet military 
power. This time they have tried to make it ap- 
pear that they want to stabilize our preponder- 
ance of military strength. You will remember Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s bland statement that we now have 
twice as much armament as they have. Does 
anyone believe that the Soviets would seriously 
offer that kind of a proposal in preference to one 
for balanced limitation and reduction if their 
military position were really inferior to ours? 

In any case, how could one subtract 3314 per- 
cent without first taking inventory to ascertain 
what 100 percent was to begin with? 

This preoccupation with propaganda tricks may 
at first glance appear to make Fatile our efforts 
to get on with practical programs. I do not think 
these efforts are futile. Circumstances can alter 
approaches. 

The men isolated in the Kremlin no doubt have 
a considerable capacity for self-deception about 
the outside world. Yet they do seem to recognize 
and accept certain hard facts. While the Soviet 
leaders apparently do not understand why the 
free world, and especially the industrially ad- 
vanced sectors of it, has developed such a tre- 
mendous productive capacity, I think that they 
accept the fact. Their own experience in receiv- 
ing vast quantities of first-class equipment and 
matériel through lend-lease during the war must 
have convinced them that this productive capacity 
is indeed a formidable factor in war as in peace. 

They are well aware of the fact that the Axis 
made the fatal miscalculation of assuming that 
this vast potential could not be organized and con- 
centrated on frustrating its bid for world 
dominion. 

Since the war, the Soviets have maintained 
and have added to their war-making power. The 
defenses of Western Europe—as well as other areas 
in the free world—were negligible after the war. 
The headlong rush of the United States toward 
demobilization and conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction in expectation of universal disarmament 
left the Soviet preponderance unchallenged ex- 
cept by one practical factor. That was our ability 
to deliver staggering atomic blows in retaliation 
for any attempt to move into the defenseless 
vacuums. 

There were in the chaotic postwar situation in 
Western Europe, and other parts of the world, 
conditions favorable to the Soviet method of tak- 
ing countries from the inside through their local 
Communist Parties. 

The booby hatch for the Soviet fifth column was 
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slammed down by the unprecedented cooperation 
of the Atlantic community in the economic re- 
covery program. You will recall that our initia- 
tive for economic expansion included the invita- 
tion for Soviet and Eastern European collabora- 
tion. Instead of joining in a program for peace- 
ful development, they tried to frustrate the pro- 
ne by propaganda and sabotage through the 
ominform. They failed. 

Now please note: the present theme song of 
Moscow is economic cooperation through expand- 
ing international trade. They could have had it 
by cooperating in 1948. The problem now is in- 
evitably tied to other issues, and especially the 
question of the balanced limitation, reduction, 
and control of armaments and armed forces. So, 
we see that when they fail to beat us they try to 
join us. 

The time may not be too distant when the Soviet 
leaders, having failed to prevent us in the free 
world from organizing an adequate defense in be- 
ing, will seek to join us in an international system 
of regulation and reduction of all arms and armed 
forces. They surely must realize that a defensive 
ars adequate to repulse a major aggression 

olds in reserve a production potential which can 
insure the defeat of any aggressor. The hope of 
taking the bastion of Europe from the inside has 
been frustrated ; the chance of taking it from the 
outside is daily being reduced by our cooperative 
defense efforts. 


Communism Doomed by Free World’s Unity 
of Purpose 


The only hope the Soviets have of further ex- 
panding their control over new areas rests upon 
stopping or slowing down our planned rearma- 
ment program and disrupting the growing unity 
of the free world for collective defense. The 
Soviet leaders can make propaganda to this end, 
but, if we are determined to do it, they cannot stop 
us from building and uniting our defensive 
strength. 

I believe we are determined to succeed in this 
as we have succeeded in large measure in economic 
cooperation. But we would rather get security by 
achieving a balance through reduction instead of 
production of armaments. We want a foolproof 
international system of control and regulation. 
When our defensive posture is adequate, and our 
unity of purpose further demonstrated as un- 
shakeable, the Soviet ruling circle should be ready 
to negotiate to relieve themselves and all of us of 
the tremendous burden of armaments. But as long 
as they entertain the vain hope that by propaganda 
they can conceal their effort to keep a preponder- 
ance of power they may be expected to evade our 
offer of genuine disarmament. 

No one can predict when our hopes can _ be 
realized—whether in the course of this Assembly 
or later. Yet we must continue to lay down our 
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proposals and press for them persistently as the 
clear alternative. Indeed, the very process of 
seriously examining broad plans for reducing arms 
and armed forces, and an international system of 
cooperation for doing it, can in itself alleviate the 
tensions, and, as Secretary Acheson said on No- 
vember 17, could help us “to solve some of the 
greatest questions which divide East and West.” 

We advance our proposals in the conviction that 
there is a realistic basis for implementing this pro- 
— now. We should not have to wait until the 

efense posture of the free world is thoroughly 
adequate. If we are steadfast in our will to de- 
velop this defense and to keep united, there is a 
better chance that they may act with us sooner 
rather than later. 

When I speak of defense, I mean precisely 
that. For very practical reasons we have no in- 
tention of building strength-in-being beyond the 
requirements of effective defense. As you well 
know, offensive action requires a considerable su- 
periority of force-in-being. And that works both 
ways. Adequate defense is, therefore, what is 
necessary to prevent a successful initial assault, 
so that the ultimate power to repulse can be mo- 
bilized. We are determined to have that much as 
the best deterrent against an adventure which 
would precipitate world war. To achieve even 
that puts a strain on many recovering economies. 
We have the most persuasive reason for limiting 


Can We Stop Russian Imperialism? 


by John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary * 


We must, in all honesty, admit that we are up 
against one of the most complicated tasks the 
world has ever known. Take its different ele- 
ments. First the Red army. That is a grave 
threat. But if we think only of that, we shall 
find that communism is surging from the under- 
ground to seize power, as has already happened in 
nearly a score of countries. But if we think only 
of the revolutionary threat of the Communist 
Party, we may find other and bigger Koreas, 
where the weapon is open armed attack. If we 
concentrate on Western Europe there will be hap- 
penings in Asia which will make us recail Stalin’s 
slogan that Asia is “the road to victory over the 
West.” But we dare not concentrate on Asia, for 
Soviet strategy can shift its efforts to whatever 


1 Excerpts from an address made before the Advertising 


Council at Detroit, Mich., on Nov. 27 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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our defense effort to what is necessary for defense, 
and by definition, inadequate for aggression. That 
is our realistic appraisal of the whole situation 
which requires building strength in the economic, 
social, and moral fiber as well as in military 
defense. 

One of the reasons we leave no stone un- 
turned to find a solid basis for disarmament is 
precisely because we want to use our resources 
and increasing productive power for peaceful de- 
velopment. No one should be in doubt about who 
is holding up our constructive program for social 
and economic improvement. That responsibility 
falls upon those who refuse to enter into a serious 
negotiation in the United Nations to make peace 
secure with the minimum diversion of manpower 
and resources for defense. Those who talk peace 
must be prepared to act for peace. 

We have learned from bitter experience that 
peace is protected by the unity and cooperation 
of the free—by their capacity to defend them- 
selves. Only by demonstrated unity and coopera- 
tion can we ultimately convince the Soviet lead- 
ers that their propaganda effort to divide and 
conquer is doomed to failure. Once they are 
convinced, I believe they can be expected to stop 
making propaganda and start making real peace 
with all of us in the United Nations. This is the 
realistic basis for hope of success for constructive 
proposals and practical negotiation. 


may be the exposed areas. Take the element of 
timing. We cannot assume that the climax of 
danger will be in 1952 or 1954 or some other date 
that we predetermine, for the Russian despotism 
of today operates on a flexible long-range basis 
and has, itself, no yearly dates to meet. Routine 
methods will never turn back a threat of such 
variety, of such scope, and of such sustained sus- 
pense. 

Let us analyze more closely the military threat. 
The Red army is regularly maintained at about 
3 million men, about 200 divisions, with ample 
numbers of planes, tanks, and artillery. It is 
poised in a central area, with interior lines, so 
that it could strike suddenly, with massive power, 
east, south, or west at any chosen point along the 
25,000-mile boundary which runs om the Arctic, 
near Alaska, down by Japan, through east Asia 
and south Asia, along the Middle East to Turkey, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and then up along Western 
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Europe and Scandinavia to near its Arctic place 
of beginning. 

How do we meet that? The old-fashioned wa 
would be to try to build enough military strengt 
in each country to check, on the spot, any armed 
attack which the Russian rulers might launch. 
That is the instinctive wish of people who want 
to be defended, not liberated. 

They are quite right to want this, for if the Red 
scourge once gets in, there will not be much left 
worth liberating. But I am afraid they may be 
wrong about how to get defense. Let us see what 
local defense would mean. 

A major attack could be launched against any 
one of 20 countries I could name. Must the free 
world have in that country enough military 
strength to hold off a full-scale Russian offensive ? 
But how about the other 19? How about Scan- 
dinavia, West Germany, the Lowlands, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, the Arab states, Iran, 
Pakistan, India, Burma, Indochina, South Korea 
Japan, and Alaska? Must there be in each of 
these countries enough strength to hold off such 
an offensive? Even to attempt that would in- 
volve a crushing economic burden which would 
create inflation and depress living standards 
everywhere and so weaken the economies of the 
free nations that most of them would be easily 
cuptured by indirect political aggression. The 
free world would have real strength nowhere and 
bankruptcy everywhere. 

At various places around the Soviet orbit, as in 
Western Europe, it is possible to create useful mil- 
itary strength, and everywhere there should be 
enough strength to resist indirect aggression. But 
to attempt generally a policy of military contain- 
ment along 25,000 miles, with the Russians havin 
both an immense force and interior lines, would, 
suppose, be impractical as a military matter; and 
surely it is impractical as an economic matter. 
We shall have to find some way to stop the Red 
armies, other than by trying to match them on 
the ground, at every point, man for man, gun for 
gun, tank for tank. 

Take next the threat of indirect aggression. In 
every country of the world the Soviet Communist 
Party has its local affiliates trying to magnify dis- 
content by means of political strikes, sabotage, and 
propaganda, and, when the moment is judged op- 
portune, they try to seize power by a political coup 
or launch a civil war. When the danger is acute, 
there is usually an emergency call for more U. S. 
economic aid. There are some special occasions 
when this is the right answer, but the United States 
cannot, by grants-in-aid, undertake permanently 
to raise the living standard of the thousands of 
millions throughout the world whom communism 
seeks to exploit. To try that would involve us 
deeply in the political and economic life of others, 
and-it would place on us an unbearable economic 
burden. 

We shall have to find some way to meet the 
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threat of indirect aggression other than by the 
United States pouring out economic aid. 

If we consider the geography of our strategy, 
we can see that the area of freedom is pn 
perilously shrunken through the capture by Rus- 
sian imperialism of over one-third of the people 
and resources of the world. No more can be sub- 
tracted without endangering the happiness and 
security of the rest. 

Take South America. President Monroe said 
to Russia in 1823 that it would be dangerous to 
our peace, safety, and happiness if European 
despotism was extended to this hemisphere, and 
surely that is no less true now than then. The 
same can now be said of other areas whose cul- 
tures and religions differ from our own, but whose 
people contribute authentically and indispensably 
to a total world of freedom. Even in economic 
terms we are interdependent. 

Take Africa. Its resources are a mainstay of 
Western Europe’s economy, and Africa contains 
the only known rich deposits of uranium which 
assure us, rather than Russia, atomic supremacy. 

Take the Middle East. The importance of the 
oil reserves of that region is illustrated by the fact 
that late in 1940 Stalin had virtually completed 
negotiations with Hitler to divide the Eurasian 
Continents into Russian, German, and Japanese 
spheres of influence. The secret protocols had been 
all drafted and the only undecided point was 
whether the Middle East should go to Russia or 
Germany. Stalin broke with Germany, then at the 
height of its power, rather than give up a claim 
to the Near East. 

Take Indochina, Malaya, and Indonesia, with 
their vast natural sources of oil, tin, rubber, and 
rice. Even if the Western world could survive 
this loss, what of Japan? Japan can get along 
without Manchurian products or Chinese Commu- 
nist markets. But it is hard to see how Japan can 
long survive as a part of the free world if also 
deprived the food, raw materials, and markets 
represented by southeast Asia. Stalin has said 
that with Japan “the Soviet Union would be in- 
vincible.” 

We can go on thus, from area to area, seeing 
how each part of the remaining free world is vital 
to the rest. The Soviet policy of encirclement is 
already so far advanced that we shall have to find 
more than a national, or hemispheric, or Atlantic 
defense. 

If we turn to the duration of our dedication, we 
see that the Soviet imperialism of today has set 
aside “an entire historical era” for the struggle. 
Stalin has taught his followers to expect, from 
time to time, retreats and even appeasements. 
“The object of this strategy,” he says, “is to gain 
time in order later to assume the offensive.” 

We are planning to spend more than 60 billion 
dollars next year to produce vast stocks of arms 
in being—planes, tanks, missiles, and so forth. 
But these quickly become obsolete, as we saw last 
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year when we looked for equipment to use in 
Korea and found only the rotting dumps of sur- 
plus war stocks whieh, as recently as 5 years be- 
fore, had represented the greatest military estab- 
lishment the world had ever known. We dare not 
consider that this present effort will do the job 
once for all or that we can predetermine the year 
of greatest danger. The year of greatest danger 
will be the year we relax. We shall have to find 
a policy that can be sustained for many years 
without relaxing. 

With this analysis of the need, let us now turn 
to see what might fill it. No one can be sure that 
he has the answer, but it does seem that, as a 
result of experience and debate over the past 5 
years, the outlines of any adequate program are 
beginning to emerge. 


Community Punishing Power Needed 
To Deter Aggression 


Take first the matter of defense against direct 
Red army aggression. Obviously the ideal is a 
limitation of all armament so that, in the words 
of the joint British-French-United States proposal 
now before the U.N. Assembly, each nation’s 
armament will be “adequate for defense but not for 
aggression.” The hopes and prayers of all of us 
should go with that proposal. 

But we cannot be blind to the stupendous diffi- 
culties in the way of achieving the wished-for goal. 
Therefore, we should have a practical policy of 
defense for use if this U.N. proposal should fail. 
Indeed, the best insurance against failure is for 
the free nations to have a practical alternative. 

There is such an alternative. Let the free na- 
tions combine to create a striking force of great 
power and then rely more and more upon the de- 
terrent of that punishing power, and less and less 
upon a series of many local area defenses. That 
means having, at whatever are the convenient 
places, the capacity to hit Russia’s interior lines 
of communication with such disruptive power that 
its highly centralized despotic police state will 
fall apart. Russian militarists will not invite 
that by sending the Red armies to capture other 
peoples’ lands. It must, of course, also be made 
clear that that punishing power will never itself 
be an offensive threat or strike except in retaliation 
for open, unprovoked aggression. That philos- 
ophy of reliance on the deterrent of striking power 
was, indeed, basic to the North Atlantic Treaty, as 
Senator Vandenberg eloquently expounded in the 
Senate debate. 

Community punishing power is what every civ- 
ilized community relies on for the security of its 
residents. We do not post armed guards, for 24 
hours a day, in every home and store. No com- 
munity could afford that. Instead, the people get 
together to create a single force, strong enough 
and dependable enough to punish anyone who tries 
to break in and steal. The very existence of that 
force deters aggressors. 
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Today, each of the free nations exposed to Red 
army attack is like a householder who feels inse- 
cure unless he has, within his own home, enough 
visible strength to resist possible robbery. That 
is the kind of protection upon which nations have 
been in the habit of relying, because the society of 
nations has been primitive and unorganized. But 
the very magnitude of the Soviet threat now forces 
us to develop a modern type of protection. 

The probability is, indeed, that for the last 5 
years we have actually had that kind of protec- 
tion, without fully realizing it. During this time 
the Red armies could have moved anywhere they 
wanted in Europe and Asia virtually unopposed. 
Why have they not done so? So far as local re- 
sistance was concerned, they could have picked up 
their two most coveted prizes, Germany and 
Japan. Something held them back. What was 
it? Whatever it was, do we not want more of it? 

The most reasonable explanation is that the 
rulers of Russia knew that if they indulged in this 
open aggression in any area of vital concern to 
the United States or which by treaty we were 
bound to defend, their sources and means of power 
in Russia would have been visited with incredible 
destruction. Thus, the free world has, I believe, 
been getting the security of deterrent striking 
power. 

So long as the Red armies remain internation- 
ally unlimited, uninspected and uncontrolled, and 
at the service of a group that proclaims its goal 
of world conquest, there is need to develop, con- 
sciously, dependence on punishing power as the 
means of community defense against direct aggres- 
sion. It is the only method which meets the test 
of being efficacious throughout the entire 25,000- 
mile line of possible Russian attack. It is the only 
method of doing so at a cost which can be sus- 
tained over the years. As such, it is more eloquent 
than any words in persuading the Russian lead- 
ers that they have come to the end of the road 
of aggression and should accept limitation of 
armament. 


Organization of a Political Counteroffensive 


If we turn to the problem of finding defense 
against indirect aggression, we see that it requires 
first of all that the free world should not commit 
suicide by excessive militarism. We have sug- 
gested how to avoid that. From there on, defense 
against indirect aggression is largely a local affair 
since over 60 nations are involved, each with its 
own internal problems. In order, however, for 
the free nations to have a fair chance to solve their 
own problems in peace, they should be freed from 
the menace of revolution organized by Russian 
communism. That is best achieved by a political 
counteroffensive. net 

We properly deplore the fact that many within 
the free world are unhappy and hopeless, and thus 
vulnerable to Communist propaganda. But no- 
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where in the free world are conditions as bad as 
in the darkness of Russian despotism. 

Reliable figures presented to the United Nations 
show that upwards of 15 million Russians are in 
slave-labor camps. Everywhere terrorism has to 
be relied upon. In such countries as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, the Russians have to supply the 
key officials, because it is not possible to find any 
Poles or Czechs who can be relied upon to oppress 
the people to the degree that the Kremlin thinks 
necessary. In China, the masses are sought to be 
frightened into subjection by the spectacle of 
wholesale public executions conducted at the 
population centers. 

All of this is evidence, not of strength, but of 
desperation. The result may be an outward ap- 
pearance of strength. Despotisms usually seem 
formidable from without. But, within, they are 
made rotten by cruelty, fear, and distrust. 

Russian despotism, overextended and precari- 
ously placed at home, is carrying on a vast political 
offensive to create and to exploit unhappiness 
abroad. They spend for propaganda alone about 
1.4 billion dollars a year. If the free world in- 
telligently spent any such sum in a political offen- 
sive against the misery, terrorism, and hopeless- 
ness of the now captive peoples, if their love of 
God and country was kept alive, the despotic 
rulers of one billion people would no longer be 
thinking about new conquests; they would be 
thinking about how to keep what they have and, 
indeed, there might well be increasing break- 
aways, like that of Tito. Thus the artificial strain 
on the free-world governments would be relieved. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
tells the United Nations that it violates inter- 
national law and international agreements if we 
remind the victims of Soviet communism that 
they, too, have inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That Government 
seems not to like it that our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence means, as Lincoln said: “. . . giving 
liberty, not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope for the world for all future time.” The 
despots have never liked that, but we have not, on 
that account, changed our dedication; nor will we 
do so now. 

The resistance to Soviet imperialism that we 
talk about will be better done if, in other matters, 
the free world works together. We need to get 
to know each other better, to gain trust and con- 
fidence in each other, and to realize more fully our 
combined strength. We need to bring into play 
the inventiveness and resourcefulness which are 
the glory of freedom, and do so in ways that will 
catch the popular imagination. 

In Europe, for example, there occurred a spec- 
tacular achievement—the Schuman Plan—which 
welded into a novel political and economic frame- 
work, French, Belgian, and German coal and steel 
areas which, for 100 years, had been enemies. The 
Japanese peace of reconciliation and liberation 
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brought 49 free nations together in an inspiring 
drama of peacemaking unity such as the world has 
never seen before. There needs to be more of that. 
As Charles Malik of Lebanon said at the Japanese 
peace conference: 


- Cannot the same qualities of statesmanship and recon- 

ciliation so successfully evidenced in this instance be 
forthcoming with regard to our problems in the Near 
East? Surely the resourcefulness of statesmanship is 
not exhausted. 


The Communists’ most effective line is that only 
they seek new things. The free world, they say, 
seeks only to preserve the old order. We must 
give the lie to that, not by words, but by deeds. 
The curative and creative possibilities are im- 
mense. With resolution, competence, and cooper- 
ation, the free world can be made over into some- 
thing so much better than it is that no one will 
bother with the Communists’ prattle. 

You may recall that when the Russians accepted 
our invitation to the Japanese peace conference 
there was widespread fear that they would domi- 
nate and disrupt the conference. Many felt that 
it had been a mistake to invite them. However, 
we knew what we were doing. We were glad to 
have the Russians come to hear what they heard, 
to see what they saw, and to fail as they failed. 
Also we were glad to have the whole world see 
what would happen when Russian imperialism 
came face to face with Allied unity inspired by 
love of peace, justice, and mercy. Those moral 
qualities the Soviet leaders profess to despise. 
But when their would-be wreckers met that high 
resolve, they became insignificant, and in the end 
the Russian delegation faded almost unnoticed 
from the scene. 

That can always be the case when the free 
nations move ahead together in creative tasks. 

Yes, Russian imperialism can be stopped. Evil 
is never irresistible, only truth and righteousness; 
and these qualities are the peculiar possession of 
minds and spirits that are free. 


Joint Decision To Avoid Sending 
Warships to Antarctica 


[Released to the press November 20] 


The Government of the United States is pleased 
to learn that, being anxious to avoid any mis- 
understanding in Antarctica which might affect 
the friendly relations between Argentina, Chile, 
and the United Kingdom, the Governments of 
these three countries have informed each other 
that in present circumstances they foresee no need 
to send warships south of latitude 60 degrees dur- 
ing the 1951-52 Antarctic season, apart, of course, 
from movements such as have been customary for 
a number of years. 

The United States, for its part, does not con- 
template sending any vessels to Antarctica during 
the 1951-52 Antarctic season. 
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U. S. Attitude Toward Germany 


by John J. McCloy 
AS. High Commissioner for Germany * 


The paramount issue before the world today is 
the preservation of peace with freedom. This is 
acrucial period. We are faced again, a few years 
after the close of the most destructive war in his- 
tory, with the menace of a powerful police state. 
We have seen one country after another, neighbors 
of this state, absorbed by means of a widespread 
secret police system into a dull, single party com- 
munity where divergence is the arch crime. For- 
tunately, at the other side of the world there is 
another state, a free state, prepared to resist the 
encroachments aud the doctrine of totalitarianism. 

Between these two well-defined forces are the 
British Isles and Europe. In this area lie many 
nations which have been important sources of the 
technical development, the culture and the politi- 
cal liberty of our civilization. Yesterday these 
nations were torn by wars and bitterness. Today 
they are coming together to defend their common 
freedom. Defense, and not aggression, is the sole 
purpose of their united action. These free na- 
tions will never undertake a military adventure. 
They are uniting solely to preserve the peace. 

Before long the free nations of Europe will 
have developed a strong political, economic, and 
military defense system. Until maximum defense 
power is achieved, however, Europe will be com- 
pelled to look across the Atlantic for additional 
aid and support. In the final analysis, therefore, 
the relationship between the American Continent 
and Europe will determine the grave issue of 
peace and freedom. 

It is in regard to the relationship between these 
two great areas that I wish to say a few words 
with particular emphasis upon the attitude of the 
United States toward Germany. 

I will not dwell upon the revolutionary aspect 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Bremer- 
haven Chapter of the National Defense Transportation 
Assoc., Bremerhaven, Germany, on Nov. 3. Text above is 
reprinted from the Hicog Information Bulletin of 
November 1951. 
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of American policy which has resulted in man 
commitments in Europe—commitments that woul 
have been utterly inconceivable only a few years 
ago. I think it is well to examine, however, the 
motivation for these commitments and for the 
further proposals, particularly regarding Ger- 
many, which are now current. 

Atter the war it became apparent that though 
the total resources of the European nations were 
tremendous and their total potentialities very 
great, no single country was able alone to protect 
its own boundaries against possible aggression. 
Moreover, individual national economies had been 
so jarred by the shocks of war that help had to be 
forthcoming from abroad if fatal ills were to be 
avoided. 

At the same time the enormous military power 
of Soviet Russia remained mobilized. In the 
shadow of this threat came the coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia, the suppression of Poland, of 
Hungary, and of other nations. These events 
created a paralyzing sense of fear of the strength 
and intentions of the monolithic Soviet system. 

Action in the free world was imperative. The 
United States put forward the Marshall Plan— 
one of the great concepts of modern times—in 
order to give the nations of Europe a chance to 
collect their political, economic, and financial 
forces. The Marshall Plan was designed to pro- 
vide to these nations the missing margin between 
their own economic capacities and resources and 
their minimum needs. All European countries 
were invited to participate in the plan. Certain of 
the satellites deeply desired to join, but their par- 
ticipation was forbidden by the Soviet rulers. 

The Marshall Plan gave the nations of Europe 
a start. They themselves organized the Orrc 
(Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion). A strong advance was thereby made on the 
road to European economic unity. 

In addition to economic unity the need was great 
for an integration of the defense forces of the 
West. The United States joined in creating the 
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defensive alliance of the Atlantic community, 
known as the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (Nato). During this period many Euro- 

eans who believed integration was necessary if 
Siceee were to survive carried on their efforts 
under the symbol of Strasbourg. 

In June 1950 the Communists attacked in Korea. 
Here was bald proof that the Communists were 

repared to use their military strength to grab off 
foes territory. Europe shuddered anew. The 
problem of defense of the free peoples became im- 
mediate and urgent. Again there was evidence of 
the pressing need for a great cooperative endeavor 
for the sake of preserving freedom. The problem 
of how to achieve a European community was no 
longer an exercise in Utopianism; it became a 
practical and concrete task to assure that freedom 
would survive. 

The European community is not yet fully 
achieved. Nationalistic urges and cynicism are 
large barriers in its way. But we should not 
underestimate the great progress that has been 
made. France has given support to far-reaching 
proposals for European strength in the form of 
the Schuman Plan on the economic side and of the 
European Defense Force on the military side. If 
the great coal and steel resources of Europe are 
unified, the continent will have a firm industrial 
base. If common defense is added, Europe will 
become a strong community. 

The United Kingdom, traditionally reluctant 
about any continental grouping, has now recog- 
nized the need for a European community. The 
United States is wholeheartedly behind the con- 
cept of a united, free Europe. It has not only de- 
clared its support of the Atlantic and European 
community but it has also stationed forces within 
the European area and provided a large part of 
the means by which a thorough-going defense 
system can be erected. 

All in all things are moving in the right direc- 
tion, even if slower than we would wish. And 
with each step forward in the direction of a strong 
European community, there is a growing sense of 
security in the free world. 

I would like now to talk about Germany’s role 
and the policy of the United States regarding 
Germany. 

It is against this background of developing Eu- 
ropean and Atlantic integration that the future 
status and role of Germany must be viewed. For 
Germany the threat of Communist aggression is 
not merely a theoretical consideration. Already 
Communist dictatorship is encamped upon Ger- 
man soil. Under the protection of Soviet arms an 
alien economic and political system has been 
forced upon 18,000,000 Germans in the Soviet zone. 

In the West, under the leadership of men they 
have freely chosen to represent them and in coop- 
eration with the Western Allies, the German peo- 
ple have progressively constructed a system of 
democratic government. They have given the 
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world an amazing exhibition of physical and po- 
litical rehabilitation. The Federal Republic has 
developed a government with leaders of wide 
vision and a parliament capable of serious consid- 
eration of serious issues. The criticisms cast at 
the Allied Powers by political leaders in and out 
of parliament are evidences of the independence of 
the government—even though at times, if I may 
say so, the practice is a bit overdone. 

The time has now come for the Federal Republic 
to achieve equal status with the other free nations 
of Europe. With the exception of certain rights 
which we must maintain in connection with our 
—_ in Germany and with the exposed position 
of the Federal Republic and of Berlin vis-a-vis 
Soviet Russia, we are prepared to relinquish re- 
maining occupational controls. 

An essential factor in the new arrangements 
is the proposal to include the Federal Republic in 
the defense system of the European community. 
It would be of little service to the German people 
if they were set adrift without power to help de: 
fend themselves against the threat from the East. 
Consequently we propose, in connection with the 
liquidation of the occupation status of the Federal 
Republic, a defense contribution on a basis of equal 
partnership within the European Defense Force. 

It is apparent that a German contribution to the 
defense of Germany’s own freedoms would help 
protect the freedom of Europe and more remotely 
the freedoms of the United States. This fact is not 
a reflection upon the value of the proposal or upon 
the motives of those who make it. The German 
people and others would make a serious mistake 
if they failed to appreciate the idealism which 
enters into much of United States policy in regard 
to Germany and to Europe. 

Whether or not Germany accepts the plans for a 
European Defense Force, it is obvious, I hope, 
that we intend to defend our own freedoms. The 
measures we now contemplate are not based on the 
desire for a few German divisions lined up with 
the West rather than with the East. The aim of 
United States policy in this country, an aim 
shared, I know, “ Britain and France, is to help 
Germany to provide itself with a protective shield 
to assure its continued democratic development. 
The Federal Republic is not in a position to forge 
this shield by itself. 

The United States welcomes the full association 
of Germany with the Western European countries. 
Among the deeper reasons for our support is the 
belief that such association will help the develop- 
ment of a democratic Germany and that this as- 
sociation will be a guarantee for peace. 

In connection with the first point it is apparent 
that despite strong democratic developments in the 

ast 6 years there are certain disquieting signs in 
ermany. The small neo-Facist groups that have 
emerged are evidence that some Germans still sub- 
scribe to the barbaric principles of national social- 
ism. Here and there posts are held by former 
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Nazis who were not merely followers but benefi- 
ciaries of the Nazi system. Some former officers 


are talking in the spirit of obsolete militarism. 
Certain officials and party leaders are trying to 
gain support by cheap attacks on the Allies. In 
some universities and schools and in other institu- 
tions old influences are being brought to bear to 
suppress new and progressive ideas. 

n spite of these developments the time has 
come for the German people to assume the re- 
sponsibility for their own future. The German 
people alone are in a position to generate a truly 
democratic spirit in this country. Nobody can 
do that for them. It is our belief, however, that 
democratic institutions in Germany will be nur- 
tured by German integration in the European 
community. 

One of the real benefits to be derived from the 
European community would be the association 
with constitutional and democratic governments, 
with long-established democratic institutions and 
traditions. Such association, and the countless in- 
dividual contacts that such association would 
bring with it, would undoubtedly strengthen the 
democratic processes within Germany itself. _ 

Association with the European community 
would also, as I have said, be a guarantee for peace. 
It would destroy the misgivings of many Germans 
and of others who understandably fear that Ger- 
man rearmament may take a false direction. It 
is fantastic to suppose that the European Defense 
Community would permit, or that the other 
Nato countries would support, any aggressive 
venture. 

It is significant to observe that both the Com- 
munists and the neo-Nazis oppose the European 
Defense Force and Western integration. The 
former oppose it because it places a roadblock 
against further Communist aggression in Europe}; 
the latter because it does not permit irresponsible 
military adventure. I submit those are two good 
reasons for its adoption rather than its rejection— 
particularly from the point of view of the Ger- 
man citizen who desires to live in freedom and 
in peace. 

Let me now summarize, as I see them, the main 
points of United States policy regarding Germany. 

1. The United States believes that Germany is 
entitled to the opportunity to govern itself in 
freedom. Therefore, the occupation status should 
now be terminated and the Allied troops in Ger- 
many be regarded as defense troops. 

2. The United States believes that in the pres- 
ent world situation Germany cannot be set adrift 
without protection against aggression. It is 
therefore necessary for the Western Powers to 
help defend Germany and for the Germans to con- 
tribute to their own defense. 

3. The United States, which is already a strong 
supporter of the Atlantic community, believes 
that the best way of achieving security for Ger- 
many will be through the European Defense Force 
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built into the defense system of the Atlantic 
community. 

4. The United States believes that in going for- 
ward with European integration we must use 
every means to achieve the unification of Germany 
on the basis of genuinely free elections. 

Germans in the Soviet zone must be permitted 
to join their countrymen in the Federal Republic 
in electing representatives of their own choosing 
to develop an all-German constitution and gov- 
ernment. This will not be easy to accomplish in 
the face of Communist resistance to genuine elec- 
tions. But I believe that the integration of the 
Federal Republic into the Western community as 
a full partner will hasten the day of German re- 
unification, for behind the justifiable desire of the 
German people for unification will stand the unity 
of purpose and peaceful determination of the en- 
tire free world. 

Already this purpose and determination have 
forced Soviet zone authorities to talk about all- 
German elections after refusing for more than a 
year to answer Western proposals to this end. 
But deeds rather than words are needed. We will 
not relent in our purpose to bring about German 
unity in freedom. 

I said that I thought this was a crucial period. 
I profoundly believe it. The time has come when 
we must move away from the cynicisms and suspi- 
cions which pervade so much of the thinking of 
this tortured continent and move toward positive 
accomplishment. 

A narrow approach to our problems can only 
lead to disaster. What we now need is an act of 
faith on all sides. If we continue to move for- 
ward, we shall soon be living in a solid European 
and Atlantic community in which peace and ioe 
dom will be assured. 


Export-Import Bank Grants Credit 
For German Purchase of Cotton 


Arrangements were completed on November 23 
for the operation of a credit of 50 million dollars 
for the purchase and export of cotton to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany recently authorized by 
the Export-Import Bank, with interest at 234 per- 
cent per annum and repayment within 15 months. 

The credit is extended to Bank deutscher 
Laender, the central bank of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which intends to use German foreign- 
trade banks in the capacity of agent wherever 
possible. These banks will, in turn, utilize the 
services of U.S. commercial banks. The Bank 
deutscher Laender is designating for this purpose 
the following U.S. commercial banks: Bank of 
America NT&SA, San Francisco; Bankers Trust 
Company; The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York; Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
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pany; Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; The First National 
Bank of Boston; The First National Bank of 
Chicago; Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
The Hanover Bank; Irving Trust Company; 
Bank of the Manhattan Company ; Manufacturers 
Trust Company; J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc.; The 
National City Bank of New York; The New York 
Trust Company ; and J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation. 

The credit is to be used for raw cotton, includ- 
ing spinnable waste, which has been purchased 
and shipped as from November 23, 1951. The 
purchases and shipments are to be made in the 


customary manner with the orders being placed 
directly by the textile mills of Western Germany 
or their agents with the U.S. shippers. Financ- 


ing of purchases will be effected through letters of 
credit with drafts drawn at sight on U.S. com- 
mercial banks for the c.i.f. value of the cotton. 
The letters of credit issued for this purpose are 
to expire not later than June 15, 1952. 

AIL inquiries relating to other details of the 
operation of this credit should be addressed in due 
course by the American cotton shipper to his bank 
or banks in the United States or his agents in the 


Federal Republic of Germany. 


Japan Deposits Instrument of 
Ratification of Peace Treaty 


[Released to the press November 27] 


The ceremony of deposit of the Japanese instru- 
ment of ratification of the peace treaty with Japan 
was held on November 28 in the diplomatic recep- 
tion room of the Department of State. The in- 
strument was presented by Ryuji Takeuchi, chief 
of the Japanese Government Overseas Agency in 
Washington. He was assisted by Keiichi Pasoube, 
the special emissary who brought the document 
from Tokyo, and Harumi Takeuchi, assistant rep- 
resentative of the Overseas Agency. Acting Sec- 
retary James E. Webb received the instrument on 
behalf of the U.S. Government. Other partici- 
pants were John Foster Dulles, consultant to the 
Secretary, and John M. Allison, Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 

Japan was the first country to deposit its rati- 
fication. In accordance with article 23 of the 
treaty, Japan, along with the United States and 
a majority of certain other specified signatories, 
must ratify the treaty in order to bring it into 
force.1 The other countries specified are Australia, 


*The treaty was approved by the lower house of the 
Japanese Parliament on Oct. 26 and by the upper house 
on Nov. 18, 1951. The instrument of ratification was 


signed by Emperor Hirohito on Nov. 19, 1951. 
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Canada, Ceylon, France, Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Article 24 of the treaty provides that “All in- 
struments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Government of the United States of America 
which will notify all the signatory States of each 
such deposit.” The Japanese instrument of rati- 
fication will be deposited in the Archives of the 
U.S. Government along with the original of the 
treaty signed at San Francisco. 

Following are the texts of statements made on 
November 28 at the ceremony for deposit of the 
Japanese instrument of ratification: 


Statement by Mr. Takeuchi 


It is a great honor and pleasant duty for me to 
present the United States Government with the 
Instrument of Ratification of the Treaty of Peace 
with ~— on behalf of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. On this occasion, I would like to read a 
message from Prime Minister Yoshida: 


It is with profound satisfaction that the Japanese 
Government deposits its instrument of ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace which has been approved by an over- 
whelming majority vote in the Diet. I desire to express 
my nation’s appreciation of the initiative and leadership 
taken by the United States Government in bringing about 
a peace settlement for Japan. I confidently hope that 
ratifications by other Powers will follow in a quick suc- 
cession for consummation of the peace and for admission 
of Japan as an active and useful member in the family 
of nations. 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


On behalf of my Government I wish to express 
sae ene that the Japanese Government is the 

rst signatory to deposit the Instrument of Rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, which 
was recently signed by 49 nations in San Fran- 
cisco. The ratification of this Treaty by the Jap- 
anese Government is indeed an historic mark on 
the road to peace in the Pacific. The United States 
will promptly notify other governments concerned 
of the deposit of this ratification. 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 


We are happy to receive this Act of Ratifica- 
tion by the Japanese Government of the Treaty of 
Peace. The fact that Japan has acted so promptly 
and by such an overwhelming vote by the members 
of both houses of the Diet is gratifying and a good 
augury for the future. 

We see here today one further act in the build- 
ing of the structure of peace. As a continuous 
process it will bring its joys and, no doubt, some 
disappointments but I hope and believe that from 
now on the American and Japanese people will be 
working creatively and constructively side by side 
to establish international peace and security and 
betterment of human welfare. 
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Building Strength in the Atlantic Community 


by Under Secretary Webb? 


We citizens of the North Atlantic Community 
have a tremendous job ahead of us. The job is to 
rearm to the point where our community will be 
secure from aggression, while at the same time 
maintaining economic and social progress. 

It is not possible to separate the two parts of 
this task. Rearmament is a dire necessity today ; 
but if we should try to accomplish it without due 
regard for the economic and social health of the 
community, we would be building our defenses 
upon sand. The hard facts today are that unless 
we succeed in making and keeping our economies 
strong, in giving our free peoples grounds for 
hope and for improving their conditions of life 
during a long period that is neither war nor peace, 
we shall not only fall short of our defense goals, 
but we might become so weakened economically 
and socially that we could be conquered from 
within. The strength of the Communist appeal in 
many countries of the Atlantic Community today 
is already a reflection of living standards that are 
too low and of hopelessness regarding their im- 
provement. No country—not any of us—can risk 
economic and social decay within while rearming 
against aggression from without. 

There is no precedent for the situation in which 
we find ourselves today. For the first time in his- 
tory great, free, democratic peoples must build and 
maintain a high level of armaments in a time of 
nominal peace. In the past, democracies have 
armed during wartime and have disarmed there- 
after. But by the very nature of the situation 
in which we find ourselves today there can be no 
definite cut-off date to the maintenance of a high 
level of armaments. We are dedicated to a — 
of trying to prevent the final disaster of war 
through strength. But success itself—the avoid- 
ance of war—may and probably will require that 
we maintain a strong armed position for a long 


period of years. The carrying out of this policy 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Inter- 
national Productivity Mission, Washington, D. C., on Nov. 
30 and released to the press on the same date. 
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requires infinite patience and continuous sacri- 
fice. It also requires understanding of all the 
social and economic and political factors that go 
to make up the total strength of the free world. 

The foreign ministers of the 12 North Atlantic 
Treaty nations meeting in London in May 1950 
agreed that “The combined resources of the mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty nations are 
sufficient, if properly coordinated and applied, to 
ensure the progressive and speedy development of 
adequate military defense without impairing the 
social and economic progress of these countries.” 
A few weeks after that declaration the outbreak 
of war in Korea made it necessary to speed up 
the process of rearmament and has greatly in- 
creased the burdens upon all of us. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, that declaration made in May 1950 
is still true and it must still be our aim : to reaarm— 
to assure our common security—and yet to pre- 
serve economic and social progress. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 recognizes the 
interdependence of military defense and economic 
strength. Under the authorization of that act the 
United States is able to share fully the burdens 
involved in building up the collective defense. 
That act authorizes not only military but economic 
and technical assistance. Through that act we 
expect to play our full part in making the Atlantic 
Community secure and economically and socially 
sound ‘or the long pull. 

Of these various forms of aid the technical 
assistance is by no means the least important, for 
no free nation can today carry the necessary load 
of military rearmament and at the same time as- 
sure economic and social progress except by in- 
creasing the efficiency and productivity of its 
economy. Inthe United States we have increased 
our tax burdens to help carry the initial load of 
rearmament. But over the long pull we expect 
that our own increases in productivity will hel 
us carry that load so that our economic and socia 
progress will merely be slowed down during the 
next few critical years and will regain its mo- 
mentum after our defensive shield has been built. 
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The Dual Problems of Security and 
Economic Well-Being 


In Europe the possibilities for making in- 
creased productivity bear the load of rearmament, 
plus advancing living standards, are even greater 
than in the United States, for Europe starts from 
a much lower productivity base. In many coun- 
tries of Europe, output per man-hour is only a 
third or less of that in the United States. The 
reasons for this are known. The methods by which 
this great disparity in productivity can be reme- 
died are also known. It remains for the countries 
of the Atlantic Community which have been more 
successful in achieving a higher productivity to 
share their knowledge and techniques with those 
which have been less successful. It also remains 
for those countries where productivity is low to 
make a tremendous effort to seek from their neigh- 
bors in the community of free nations, and apply 
those tested and proven methods that can bring 
security and economic and social health. 

I have been exceedingly glad to note that the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Orec) has examined the dual problem of achiev- 
ing security and economic well-being, has balanced 
it against the resources available to be mobilized, 
and has concluded that the job can be done. In 
a manifesto issued in Paris last August, the gov- 
ernments represented in the Orec declared that it 
was their objective to increase production in West- 
tern Europe by 25 percent during the next 5 years, 
that such an increase would provide amply for 
defense requirements and at the same time insure 
an increase in living standards and in social prog- 
ress, and that increasing productivity is the most 
essential element in ‘andine production. I quote 
from the Orec Manifesto: 


Great progress can be made by the maintenance of a 
high standard of efficiency of labor and management and 
by a real contribution from all sections of the Community. 
Continued extension and modernization of equipment con- 
tributes to this progress, but apart from additional in- 
vestment, productivity can be increased by appropriate 
production methods and techniques. 


In the last analysis it is not countries that must 
do this, but people. These who do the actual pro- 
ducing in Europe have the ultimate reapansttslliey. 
TI want to emphasize that the security and economic 
health of the Atlantic Community, and of the free 
world as a whole to build security and economic 
progress depends to a very important degree upon 
what these individuals are able to do to increase 
productivity in their own factories and spread the 
doctrine and methods of high productivity 
throughout their countries. 

We in the United States have much to offer in 
the achievement of this task. As citizens of a 
common community, devoted to the same ideals, 
confronted by the same dangers, and striving 
toward the same goals, let us work together to 
make all parts of our community secure and pros- 
perous. 
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Measures To Control Pollution 
Authorized in Great Lakes Area 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Governments of Canada and the United 
States on November 19 authorized the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to adopt the measures 
to facilitate control and prevention of pollution 
in the boundary waters connecting Lakes Superior, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario which were recom- 
mended in the Commission’s report of October 
11, 1950. 

The Commission’s report was made in response 
to a reference dated April 1, 1946, in which the 
Governments of the United States and Canada re- 
quested an investigation and report to determine 
whether the koundary waters connecting the Great 
Lakes were “being polluted on either side of the 
boundary to the injury of health or property on 
the other side of the boundary.” 

In 1946 the Commission appointed a Board of 
Technical Advisers to conduct the necessary in- 
vestigations and studies in the waters between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. In 1948, when the scope 
of the reference was extended to include the 
Niagara area between Lake Erie and Ontario, a 
similar board was appointed to carry on the in- 
oo in that area. Both boards were com- 
posed of federal, state, and provincial officials con- 
cerned with pollution problems. 

Working through the regularly established 
agencies from which they were drawn, the tech- 
nical advisers analyzed waste-disposal practices 
and problems of some 60 municipalities, 100 in- 
dustries, and the vessels navigating the boundary 
waters. More than 100,000 laboratory determi- 
nations of the quality of water were made. Data 
from float tests and other sources were studied to 
determine trans-boundary effects of pollution. 

The technical advisers recommended adoption 
of “Objectives for Boundary Waters Quality Con- 
trol,” and the Commission held hearings in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario; Windsor, Ontario; Detroit, 
Mich.; Buffalo, N.Y.; and Niagara Falls, Ontario 
to obtain information on existing waste-treatment 
practices, the cost and time required for additional 
pollution control, and the views of all concerned 
on the “objectives” proposed by the technical 
advisers. 

The recommendations which the Commission 
submitted to the Governments of the United States 
and Canada and which have now been approved 
by both Governments are as follows: 


(1) Provide for adoption by the two Governments of 
specific objectives for boundary waters quality control as 
the criteria to carry out that portion of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 wherein the two countries “agreed 
that the waters herein defined as boundary waters and 
waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted 
on either side to the injury of health or property on the 
other.” (36 Stat. 2448) 
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(2) Provide for accomplishment, by those responsible 
for pollution, of the measures necessary to obtain or main- 
tain the specific water quality objectives. This program 
which would necessarily require many years for comple- 
tion would cost approximately 125 million. 

(3) Provide for continuing supervision of boundary 
waters quality control by the Commission through inter- 
national “boards of control’ and through the appropriate 
authorities in each country charged with enforcement of 
pollution control laws or regulations, 


Agreement With Dominican Republic 
On Guided Missile Tests 


[Released to the press November 26] 


An agreement was signed on November 26 at 
Ciudad Trujillo by Ralph H. Ackerman, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Dominican Republic, and 
Virgilio Diaz Ordoiiez, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Relations of the Dominican Republic, 
providing for the extension through a portion of 
Dominican territory of the flight-test range of the 
U.S. Air Force Missile Test Center at Cocoa, 
Florida. The Dominican Government’s willing- 
ness to cooperate in this project, which is in the 
interest of the defense of the hemisphere and of all 
those countries united in the struggle against 
international aggression, is a source of great satis- 
faction to the Government of the United States. 

The agreement with the Dominican Govern- 
ment originated in a request of the Department 
of the Air Force to the Department of State to 
endeavor to arrange with the Dominican Republic 
the extension of the flight-test range through a 
portion of Dominican territory, in view of that 
country’s geographic position in relation to the 
location of the part of the range already in exist- 
ence. The base and launching facilities for the 
Missile Test Center are located on the east coast 
of Florida in the vicinity of Cape Canaveral, and 
the flight-test range extends to the southeast over 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The agreement signed today sets forth the terms 
and conditions under which sites and other instal- 
lations may be established in a portion of Domini- 
can territory for the purpose of acquiring test 
data and maintaining continuous control of guided 
missiles throughout their flight. The missiles to 
be flight-tested will be unarmed and will carry 
instruments for control of the missiles and for 
their destruction in flight if necessary for reasons 
of safety. 

The agreement will continue in force for a 
period of 10 years and thereafter until one year 
from the date upon which either contracting Gov- 
ernment shall give notice to the other of its in- 
tention to terminate the agreement. 


Simultaneously with the “yar of the agree- | 


ment, notes were exchanged between Ambassador 
Ackerman and the Dominican Foreign Minister 
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concerning the cooperation of the Government of 
the United Kingdom with the Government of the 
United States in the test-center project. Notes 
in similar terms were also exchanged between the 
British Ambassador at Ciudad Trujillo and the 
Dominican Foreign Minister. 


Mexico Pays Property 
Claims Installment 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Ambassador of Mexico has presented to 
the Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Mexican Government’s check for 
$2,500,000, U.S. currency, representing the tenth 
annual installment due to the United States under 
the Claims Convention concluded November 19, 
1941. The Assistant Secretary requested the 
Ambassador to convey to his Government an 
expression of this Government’s appreciation. 

Under the terms of the Convention, Mexico 
agreed to pay the United States $40,000,000, U.S. 
currency, in settlement of certain property claims 
of citizens of the United States against the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, as described in the conven- 
tion. Payments heretofore made amount to 
$28,500,000. With the present payment of 
$2,500,000 the balance remaining to be paid 
amounts to $9,000,000 to be liquidated over a pe- 
riod of years by the annual payment by Mexico 
of not less than $2,500,000 U.S. currency. 


Point Four Administrator 
To Visit Near East and Asia 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 30 that Henry G. Bennett, Technical Co- 
operation Administrator, is leaving New York b 
plane on an extended trip, in the course of whic 
he will visit 12 countries of the Near East and 
Asia. He expects to return to the United States 
late in January. 

His first stop will be in Rome, where he will 
attend the concluding sessions of the biennial con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. From Rome, Dr. Bennett 
will go to Greece, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Thailand, and 
Japan. He will meet with U.S. chiefs of diplo- 
matic missions and their staffs who are concerned 
with Point Four agreements and yg a ate 
eration projects. He will also confer informally 
with government officials, professional workers, 
and other leading citizens in the countries he 
visits. 
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Conduct of Economic Relations 


In Increasing Flow of Trade Among Nations 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs? 


The United States has in the last 10 years under- 
gone a drastic change from isolationism to a posi- 
tion of world leadership. Part of this change has 
occurred because we were called upon, without our 
asking, to lead in defending the free world from 
the menace of communism, but part of the change 
has resulted from the fact that the United States 
through the normal process of economic evolution 
has progressed in an amazingly brief time from a 
period of commercial self-sufficiency to a point 
where it has become today the single principal 
factor in international commerce in the world. 

The importance of foreign trade to the United 
States is indicated by the fact that in 1950 we sold 

oods to the rest of the world in an amount of over 
10 billion dollars and bought from the rest of the 
world in the amount of nearly 9 billion dollars. 
This makes a total volume of foreign trade of 19 
billion dollars, or about 17 percent of the world’s 
total trade. The growth of the importance of 
United States world trade is indicated by the fact 
that in 1939 the foreign trade of this country 
amounted to 5.5 billion dollars, or about 12 percent 
of the world’s total trade. 


Importance of Latin American Trade 


The area of the world for which I have imme- 
diate responsibility in the Department of State is 
Latin America. This area is of considerable in- 
terest to every person whose livelihood is linked 
directly or indirectly to foreign trade. Each of 
the twenty Latin American republics is vitally 
dependent for its livelihood upon foreign trade, 
and especially upon its trade with the United 
States. 

Few people in this country realize the impor- 
tance of Latin America to United States business 
as a whole. Last year 33 percent of our imports 
came from Latin America and 25 percent of all 
United States exports went to Latin America. 


*Excerpts from an address made before the 3d Annual 
Virginia World Trade Conference at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., on Nov. 16 and released to the press on the same date. 
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These exports totaled 2,624 million dollars, which 
was very nearly as much as our total of exports 
to Europe. United States exports to Western 
Europe in 1950 were valued at 2,666 million dol- 
lars, just 42 million dollars more than our Latin 
American exports, and nearly 2 million dollars of 
U.S. trans-Atlantic exports were paid for out of 
Marshall Plan funds. 

The converse of Latin American importance to 
this country is that the United States has become 
increasingly important to Latin America. One 
of the main facts in the relations of the United 
States and Latin America as they have developed 
during the last 10 years is that the position which 
other world powers formerly held in Latin Amer- 
ican trade has diminished substantially. The 
trade of Germany, Italy, and Japan with Latin 
America is only now reviving to any important 
extent, and Western Europe has thus far been un- 
able for a number of reasons to assume its prewar 
position as a supplier of manufactured goods to, 
and purchaser of raw materials and foodstuffs 
from, Latin America. This development has in 
a narrow sense been favorable for U.S. exporters 
to Latin America who formerly competed for 
markets with those of other countries. At the 
same time we must recognize that the change has 
many disadvantages from a U.S. national stand- 
point, since to the extent that trade with other 
countries has dried up, the United States has, 
whether it likes it or not, found itself with added 
responsibilities. We have distinct responsibilities 
as a supplier of products which the economies of 
these countries need from abroad, including manu- 
factured goods, such as machines and tractors; 
raw materials, such as sulphur and coal; and even 
foodstuffs in many cases. Thus we are called upon 
to manage our trade relations in this hemisphere 
with a sense of fairness, taking into account the 
dependence of Latin America upon us both as 
source of supply and as a market for their 
products. 

Furthermore, we wish to make it clear that the 
United States desires no exclusive trade position 
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in Latin America at the expense of countries in 
other parts of the world. We want nondiscrim- 
inatory trade treatment everywhere for our own 
nationals and we, in turn, must be scrupulous in 
not seeking any special position in any area, Even 
though we have close ties with Latin America 
through geographical proximity and our inter- 
American treaties, this does not mean that we 
should receive any special advantage with regard 
to trade. It isa cardinal point of our foreign pol- 
icy to help bring about ever expanding trade in 
all directions. 

Next to their dependence upon foreign trade, 
the most striking single factor with regard to the 
economic life of the Latin American countries is 
the rapid growth that has occurred in their econ- 
omies in the last 20 years. Since we tend too 
often to lump all these 20 countries together, when 
in fact they are very different from each other, it 
might be of interest to examine at random some 
of the specific developments that have taken place 
in some of the countries. These points are worthy 
of examination since the peculiarities in the de- 
velopment of the different countries have a vital 
effect upon the character and volume of our com- 
merce with them. 


Rapid Development of Neighboring Countries 


The northernmost and nearest of the other 

American republics is Mexico, a land of 26 million 
eople. This country’s economic development has 

en so rapid that in the past 12 years its pur- 
chases from the United States have risen from 83 
million dollars to 510 million dollars. Today 
Mexico occupies an enviable position among the 
Latin American countries, with a well-managed 
currency and an expanding and diversified econ- 
omy. ‘Traditionally Mexico has been an impor- 
tant producer of petroleum, lead, zinc, mercury, 
and copper. It has in recent decades developed a 
sound and progressive steel industry; it has a siz- 
able electrical appliance industry which has come 
into existence in the last 6 or 7 years. Through 
extensive irrigation Mexico has raised its produc- 
tion of cotton to such an extent that it now has 
increasing quantities available for export. At 
present Mexico is opening fields of economic ac- 
tivity such as television and the motion picture 
industry. And last, but not least, through an ex- 
tensive road-building program, Mexico has de- 
veloped a thriving tourist industry which is earn- 
ing for the country more than 150 million dollars 
a year in foreign exchange. 

Our next nearest neighbor is Cuba, which in 
many ways is one of the most astonishing coun- 
tries of the world in relation to its foreign trade. 
With a population of only 5 million, Cuba, in 
1950, sold to the world 650 million dollars’ worth 
of goods, and its imports amounted to 500 million 
dollars. Only 50 years ago Cuba’s exports totaled 
only 67 million dollars while its imports amounted 
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to only about 63 million dollars. Traditionally 
Cuba has been a producer of sugar and tobacco, 
But during the last few years the country has 
made great strides toward diversification of its 
economy by developing the production of other 
agricultural crops such as fruits and vegetables; 
by encouraging the production of fibers such as 
kenaf and henequen; and by developing the manu- 
facture of semifinished and consumer goods such 
as textiles, rayon, rubber tires, chemicals. It has 
also given increasing attention to mining. 

The most spectacular of all of the countries of 
this area in many ways is Venezuela which, with 
a population of only 5 million, sells to us today at 
a rate of 327 million dollars per year and imports 
from us at a rate of about 477 million dollars, 
The wealth of Venezuela is, of course, based upon 
petroleum, and I was staggered when I visited the 
famous Bolivar Coastal Field at Lake Maracaibo 
in September to see this fantastic operation where 
in one concentrated area about 4,000 wells are 
bringing into world commerce over 700,000 barrels 
of crude oil per day—more than the entire maxi- 
mum production of Iran. The total production 
of all the fields of Venezuela is today proceeding 
at a rate of 1,700,000 barrels per day making Vene- 
zuela the greatest exporter of petroleum in the 
world—with reserves capable, should the Vene- 
zuelan Government so determine, of producing 
substantially more petroleum. I was impressed 
to observe during my visit that, through the un- 
derstandings which have been reached by friendly 
negotiations over a period of years between the 
petroleum companies and successive governments 
of Venezuela, the principal beneficiaries of this 
wealth today may be said to be the Venezuelan 
people as a result of the reinvestment of royalties 
and taxes from the oil industry for such sound 
purposes as schools, highways, agriculture, and 
the financing of industry. 

Furthermore, the future seems bright for 
Venezuela since great deposits of iron ore are being 
brought into production which will mean a new 
source of wealth and the development of an en- 
tirely different region of the country from those 
which have been affected by the development of 
petroleum. The iron ore deposits are now esti- 
mated at nearly 2 billion tons, one half of which 
is of 60 percent iron content. A third resource 
of incalculable potential for the Venezuelan econ- 
omy is the Caroni River. The preliminary results 
of studies for the development of the water power 
of this river show that a great aluminum industry 
could be built there with bauxite from the neigh- 
boring Guianas. 

A great Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, once said 
that Brazil was destined to be one of the world’s 
great powers. Today with a population of 53 
million and an area greater than that of the United 
States, Brazil’s trade has reached the point where 
it is one of our most important cash customers. 
Its exports to us, based upon coffee, but becoming 
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increasingly diversified, amount to about 900 mil- 
lion dollars a year and its imports from us are 
estimated to reach 600 million dollars in 1951. 
Although we think of Brazil primarily in terms 
of its coffee exports, the truth is that the relative 
importance of coffee in the Brazilian economy has 
been declining. In the last 10 years Brazil has 
made spectacular progress in developing its manu- 
facturing industries. It has established a sizable 
paper industry and it has made notable advances 
in developing the manufacture of chemicals, rub- 
ber tires and tubes, machinery, and equipment. 
Possibly the most interesting single example of 
industrial expansion is the great Volt Redonda 
steel mill which was built during World War II 
with the financial assistance of the Export-Import 
Bank and technical assistance of American engi- 
neers. 


U. S. Government Cooperation 


Our Government is actively interested in doing 
what it can to increase the flow of trade between 
nations. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce has for 
many years rendered valuable service to importers 
and exporters by helping them to make contacts 
with those abroad with whom they can do busi- 
ness. Also our programs of foreign economic co- 
operation have as one important objective the 
strengthening of the economies of our neighbors 
to the south so that they can become increasingly 
active participants in the economic community of 
nations. 

There is one project in particular which we are 
now carrying on in this area which represents 
in many respects a new departure in the conduct 
of economic relations between governments. I 
refer to the Joint Commission for Economic De- 
velopment which was established 4 months ago 
between the United States and Brazil 

In the past we have read frequently about eco- 
nomic missions from the United States to other 
countries and joint study groups, many of which 
have made extremely valuable reports and recom- 
mendations which, however, too often have not 
been put into effect. The U. S.-Brazil Joint Com- 
mission is an action body, the purpose of which is 
in the shortest possible period to vitalize the econ- 
omy of the country which can be in the future one 
of our most powerful allies. To achieve this end, 
the Joint Commission has created subcommissions 
on transportation, power, agriculture, mining, in- 
dustry, and other technical assistance functions. 
Their purpose is to get up specific projects for the 
development of Brazil’s economy in these respec- 
tive fields. 

The task to which the Commission has assigned 
first priority is that of distribution, and here I 
use the word distribution in its very broadest sense 
to include improvement of port facilities and 
methods of port management; the development of 
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warehousing facilities; and the improvement of 
inland transport through standardization of 
equipment, track gages, and modernization of roll- 
ing stock. It will thus be seen that while the 
Commission is primarily thought of as an action 
group for economic development, its activities are 
inseparably linked to the facilitation of Brazil’s 
domestic and foreign trade. 

Much of this work is not dramatic but what is 
being done may have a profound effect on Brazil’s 
economic life in a short time. For example, the 
Commission through its field studies has found 
that, in the interior of the Brazilian State of 
Parana, beans have been waiting for a year to be 
shipped to market because of the shortage of 
freight cars, and the same applies to rice from 
the State of Goais. Likewise imports are clog- 
ging virtually every port in the country because 
of inadequate berthing and warehousing facilities 
and other factors. The work that is being done 
in this field is also of strategic importance to us 
since it will step up deliveries of manganese and 
iron ore from the interior of the great State of 
Minas Gerais to dockside. These are only some 
aspects of the work of this new body to which the 
United States contributes technicians, many of 
them hired from private enterprise to do specific 
jobs at the lowest possible cost in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

I should like to sound a warning against undue 
optimism over any aspect of our programs of co- 
operation. Many of the economic problems we 
deal with are complex and difficult and to these 
there are no easy solutions. Furthermore, the 
United States can contribute only indirectly to the 
solution of the economic problems of other coun- 
tries. It is only fair to say that their fate is 
basically in their hands and not ours. 

One thing, however, we must as Americans face 
up to seriously and that is the responsibility that 
results from a course of conduct in the field of 
foreign trade just as in any other aspect of our 
international life. As I have said, the last 10 
years have seen the United States become more and 
more importantly the first buyer from and the first 
seller to Latin erica. The problem today in 
our export trade is not of finding markets but of 
trying to make what we have go around not only 
here at home but to keep the economies of other 
countries from collapsing during a period of short- 
ages of critical materials. We have adopted in 
our different inter-American conferences during 
the last war and the present emergency, the prin- 
ciple of relative equality of sacrifice in cutting 
back civilian consumption to meet the demands of 
the rearmament effort. We must as good neigh- 
bors see that this principle is faithfully put into 
effect during the difficult times we are now going 
through. If we faithfully abide by this principle, 
we can also look to our neighbors to fulfill the 
responsibilities which they have to us and to each 
other in this and other fields of mutual concern. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Eighth Session of NATO Concluded 


The following communiqué was issued on No- 
vember 28 at Rome subsequent to conclusion of 
the eighth session of the Council of NATO which 
began on November 24: 


1. The North Atlantic Council has today con- 
cluded its eighth session in Rome. It was a regu- 
lar meeting of the Council held in accordance with 
the policy announced at Ottawa of holding fre- 
quent meetings to exchange views and to develop 
more effective unity of action on a continuing 
basis. It was attended by twenty-eight Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Defense. 

Pending parliamentary approval of the deci- 
sion to invite Greece and Turkey to adhere to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, representatives of those 
two countries attended the plenary meetings of 
the Council as observers. 

2. The Council considered progress reports 
from its military and civilian agencies. It in- 
structed the pertinent agencies to put into action 
certain recommendations of the reports and to 
continue their work on others with a view to re- 
porting further at the next session of the Council. 

3. The chairman and one vice-chairman of the 
Temporary Council Committee informed the 
Council of the progress of the Committee’s work 
directed toward the reconciliation of military re- 
quirements with political-economic capabilities. 
They stated that the Committee’s final report and 
recommendations would be presented early in De- 
cember for the consideration of member govern- 
ments and the Council at its next session. 

4.The Military Committee, consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of member countries, met in Rome 
before the Council meeting. The Council con- 
sidered the reports of the Military Committee, in- 
cluding one on the readiness and effectiveness of 
Nato forces. The Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, and his Chief of Staff made oral state- 
ments. The Council exchanged views and took 
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decisions on various military matters dealt with in 
these reports. 

5. The North Atlantic Council received state- 
ments with respect to the status of negotiations for 
the establishment of a European defense commu- 
nity, and the status of negotiations with the Ger- 
man Federal Republic concerning the contractual 
arrangements to replace the occupation statute. 

The Council adopted a resolution expressing its 
hope that the Paris conference would conclude its 
activities at the earliest possible moment so that a 
definitive report could be made to the Council for 
consideration at its next meeting. 

The resolution requested the appropriate North 
Atlantic Treaty agencies in the meantime to give 
early attention to the problem of correlating the 
obligations and relationship of the European de- 
fense community with those of the North Atlantic 
Treaty so that discussions with the Paris confer- 
ence on this question may be held and concluded 
as soon as possible. 

6. The Council approved an interim report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on the North Atlantic 
community (consisting of representatives of Bel- 
gium, Canada, Italy, the Netherlands, and Nor- 
way). 

The report stressed the importance of further 
developing the habit of consultation on matters 
of common concern. The Council directed that 
fuller study be given to a number of proposals 
relating to economic, social, and cultural matters 
and to the coordination of the activities of Nato 
civilian agencies with those of other international 
organizations. In this connection the Council 
recommended that particular consideration be 
given to facilitating the movement of labor from 
member countries with excess manpower to others 
where it could be effectively utilized. 

7. The Council directed the Committee to con- 
tinue its work. The Council agreed that its next 
meeting should be held in Lisbon on February 2, 
1952. 
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General Assembly Establishes Subcommittee 


To Discuss Disarmament 


U.S. REPLIES TO SOVIET DELEGATE’S 


QUESTIONS ON DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


Statement by Ambassador Philip C. Jessup 
US. Delegate to the General Assembly? 


I should like to make a few remarks by way of 
comment and clarification, and I hope that the 
distinguished representative of the Soviet Union 
will not object to listening for a few moments to 
someone whom he characterized, with his cus- 
tomary courtesy, as a second-rate representative. 

It was just a week ago, Mr. Chairman, that Sec- 
retary of State Acheson spoke in this committee, 
and I would like to recall to the members of the 
committee one particular part of his statement.’ 
He was describing the proposals which the three 
delegations of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have laid before this committee. 
He said that it seemed to him that these proposals 
opened up 


a broad highway along which we can all march together 
to find solutions to our problems, to reduce tensions and 
difficulties between us, to move toward peace, toward 
cooperation and away from the very dangerous rapids 
which all of us can see before us. We can follow that 
broad, clear path, or we can turn aside into the dark and 
noisome alleys of propaganda and bickering and assertion 
and counterassertions. We can fritter away the hope of 
the world. We can fritter it away into little, small ad- 
vantages that are taken of one another here and there for 
minor and really silly purposes. Or we can seize this 
great opportunity before us. My country is willing to 
seize it. Our colleagues in France and Great Britain are 
willing to seize it with us. 


Mr. Chairman, the members of the committee 
have heard the statements by Mr. Acheson, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and by 


*Made before Committee I (Political and Security) of 
the General Assembly on Nov. 26 and released to the press 
by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. Am- 
bassador Jessup was speaking as Acting Head of the U.S. 
delegation in the absence of Secretary Acheson who was 
attending a meeting of the Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization at Rome. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1951, p. 879. 
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Mr. Vyshinsky, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Soviet Union.’ Each can make his compari- 
sons for himself. I have no doubt in making those 
comparisons each member will make them both in 
terms of substance and in terms of the spirit in 
which the statements were made. 

As we listened to the statement of the distin- 
guished leader of the Soviet delegation on Satur- 
day, we inevitably had the feeling that once again 
we experienced a rebuff of an effort which we had 
made in all sincerity to move toward the peaceful 
path of negotiation. This morning suggestions 
were made on behalf of three delegations, the 
delegations of Iraq, Pakistan, and Syria, in regard 
to the possibility that the three sponsors of the 
resolution before the committee, and the Soviet 
Union as the proponent of certain amendments 
of that resolution might meet in a subcommittee, 
as I understood it, with a view to seeing whether 
it would be possible to prepare a common plan, an 
agreed proposal, for submission to this committee.‘ 

If I understood your ruling this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, the actual discussion of that resolution 
is reserved for a subsequent point in our delibera- 
tions. I hope I am in order in making a prelimi- 
nary comment at this time upon the idea which I 
understand is embodied in that proposal of the 
three delegations to which we listened this morn- 
ing. 

If I understand their intent correctly, it is that 
the four delegations under the chairmanship of 
the President of the General Assembly should 
meet quietly together and should seek to frame 
proposals to be submitted to this committee. 

* For summary of Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement of Nov. 24, 
see ibid., p. 920. The verbatim text is contained in U.N. 


doc. US/A/C.1/2504. 
*U.N. doc. A/C. 1/670. 
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Mr. Chairman, in substance, in essence, that is 
the same proposal which for some 14 weeks we 
urged upon the representative of the Soviet Union 
here in Paris. We proposed at that time that the 
four governments, the four Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, should meet to discuss subjects which 
would reduce tensions. We proposed specifically 
that the agenda of such a meeting seal include 
this point: the existing level of armaments and 
armed forces and measures to be proposed jointly 
by the U.S.S.R., U.S., U.K., and France, for the 
international control and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces. 

As we discussed that proposal with the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, my colleagues from 
the United Kingdom and France and I myself 
pointed out that when we suggested that these 
measures be proposed jointly, we had in mind 
that they might be joint submissions to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, or if it 
seemed appropriate and in accordance with the 
desires of the United Nations, that they might be 
submitted to an international conference to con- 
sider disarmament proposals. We suggested a 
specific time at which the Ministers might meet 
to discuss this and other problems. But the in- 
vitation was not accepted. The meeting did not 
take place. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, under those circum- 
stances, we proceeded—France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States—to devote our best 
efforts to eee sound, forward-looking pro- 
posals in the field of disarmament which could be 
submitted for the consideration of the General 
Assembly. The product of that effort is the tri- 
partite resolution which is now before this com- 
mittee. 

We felt, Mr. Chairman, that in submitting these 
proposals, we could have the advantage of the 
discussion in this Political Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the proposals which we had 
advanced. 

If, Mr. Chairman, it is in accordance with the 
wish of this committee, we are perfectly ready to 
discuss the proposals with the representatives of 
the Soviet Union. But, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call to the attention of the committee two 
points. 

In the first place, suggestions were made this 
morning when this tripartite proposal of Iraq, 
Pakistan, and Syria was advanced to the effect 
that if there was not preliminary agreement among 
the Four Powers on the exact proposals for a 
disarmament commission and its work, it was 
futile for this committee to consider the adoption 
of any resolution. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, of course, I recognize the 
very great progress which would be made if the 
Four Powers were in complete agreement upon 


proposals to be considered by this committee, but _ 


it is our feeling that even in the absence of full 
agreement the General Assembly of the United 
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Nations as represented now by this committee 
should not abandon its efforts to make progress 
in this field. I should hope that in our subsequent 
consideration of this resolution and of this whole 
matter, the committee members would bear in 
mind that so far as the Three Powers are con- 
cerned—France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—we do desire to continue moving 
along this road, and we shall leave no stone un- 
turned in an effort to press forward to agreement. 
If it is not reached now, perhaps tomorrow, per- 
haps the day after. We shall not be doth by 
any momentary rebuff or difficulty in pressing 
forward to the objective which is expressed in the 
resolution which we have laid before the com- 
mittee. 

In regard to the resolution itself which was laid 
before us this morning, I do not intend to go into 
any detail since as you have indicated, Mr. Chair- 
man, this will be taken up later. I would merely 
say that at the appropriate time we would natur- 
ally have studied the exact phraseology of the 
resolution, particularly in regard to the formula- 
tion of the terms of reference of the proposed 
subcommittee if this idea should commend itself 
to the first committee as a whole. 

As the distinguished representative of France, 
Jules Moch, indicated this morning, the three 
Governments who have submitted the disarma- 
ment resolution which is before you will give the 
most careful study to the questions which were 
submitted by the Soviet delegation on Saturday 
and will make categoric answers to those questions 
at an appropriate moment in our discussion. 

At this time, I should merely like to answer 
categorically one rhetorical question which Mr. 
Vyshinsky asked on Saturday. He said, “Does 
not the Government of the United States of 
America bear the responsibility for the fact that 
the political atmosphere is becoming boiling hot ?” 
The answer to that question is a simple and cate- 
gorical “No.” The United States does not bear 
the responsibility for the existing interna- 
tional tensions. The Soviet Union bears that 
responsibility. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that no misquotation, 
misunderstanding, or misrepresentation of the 
statements by Secretary Acheson can obscure the 
fact that we are building our defenses at the 
present time in the interests of peace. I should 
like to remind the committee of facts which have 
been brought to their attention before but which 
it is always pertinent to recall. 

By 1946 the United States, which had upwards 
of 12 million men under arms at the close of the 
war, had reduced its forces to 3 million. At that 
time France and the United Kingdom together 
had some 214 million men. Now, whatever the to- 
tal Soviet strength may have been, it has been 
reliably estimated that in 1946 they had over 3 
million men stationed outside of the borders of 
the Soviet Union. From that period, the United 
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States, the United Kingdom, and France continued 
their rapid demobilization. By 1950 the United 
States had only 114 million men and the United 
Kingdom and France together had fewer than one 
million four hundred thousand. From the end of 
the war when we had 12 million men, by 1950, less 
than 1 and a half million, but in the same year, 
1950, the Soviet Union had regular armed forces 
estimated at some 4 million together with units of 
security forces and uniformed and secret Soviet 
police forces estimated at another million—5 mil- 
lion in all. In addition, the Soviet Union con- 
trolled another million men in its Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites, a total of 6 million men at that 
time. 


Size of Soviet Armed Forces 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if there is alleged to be 
some inaccuracy in the figures we estimate for the 
size of the forces of the Soviet Union in 1950 it is 
merely an illustration of the point which we have 
made here again and again that we must have 
disclosure and verification of that disclosure in 
regard to the size of armed forces so that we may 
know in reality what the facts are. 

With this great reduction in our forces, and the 
new vast preponderance of Soviet forces, we found 
ourselves faced with Soviet policies, especially 
diplomatic, political, material support for aggres- 
sion in Korea, and in the face of those facts we, 
of course, are making the necessary effort to re- 
store the balance. The fact that we are doing 
so, that we are addressing ourselves to the problem 
of restoring the balance has brought a sense of 
comfort and of hope to millions of people in 
various parts of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point on which 
I think I must comment. In his statement on 
Saturday, the distinguished leader of the Soviet 
delegation made a reference to a recent statute of 
the Congress of the United States, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. He referred to a provision 
in that act relative to aid for those who succeed 
in escaping the great terror. 

The Soviet Government sent a note to the 
United States Government on this point as recently 
as November 21.5 The reply of my government 
to that note is in course of preparation. Without 
waiting for that reply from the United States 
Government, the Soviet delegation has asked that 
this matter be placed on the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. We shall reply to the note of the 
Soviet Government, and we shall reply in the ap- 
propriate body of the General Assembly as well. 

Turning, Mr. Chairman, to some of the specific 
questions relating to the item now before this 
committee, and pending the reply which the three 
sponsors of our resolution will make to the ques- 
tions of the Soviet delegation, I should like to 


5 BuLLETIN of Dec. 3, 1951, p. 910. 
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refer briefly to certain doubts and confusions pro- 
duced in our minds, at least by Saturday’s dis- 
course, in the hope that further debate upon this 
matter may be clarified. 

For example, there is the question which I think 
was characterized or described by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union as the problem of concur- 
rent political settlement. He asked, “Why was 
not this matter, which was dealt with in Mr. Ache- 
son’s statement and in other statements on behalf 
of the United Kingdom and France, why was not 
that incorporated in the resolution? For ex- 
ample, why was not the question of the Korean 
war referred to in the resolution which we have 
tabled here?” Well, the answer to that is very 
simple. It is because these so-called preliminary 
conditions regarding political settlements have 
nothing to do with the establishment of the Dis- 
armament Commission by the Assembly, nor with 
its work on the proposed draft convention, and 
those are the objectives of our resolution. 

It would be quite inappropriate, in our opinion, 
for the Assembly to tell the Disarmament Com- 
mission in effect to hold its work until the in- 
ternational temperature had subsided from X de- 
greesto X minus Y. But, political factors clearly 
are relevant to the actual implementation of any 
disarmament plan, whether it be the plan proposed 
by the three governments or any plan which the 
Soviet Union has in mind. 

Let us say, for example, that the Disarmament 
Commission works very rapidly and in a relatively 
short time, perhaps in a matter of months, it com- 
pletes a draft convention or a series of draft con- 
ventions. If at that time the United Nations is 
still fighting aggression in Korea, no disarma- 
ment system could possibly be put into effect. 
But, as Mr. Acheson pointed out to this commit- 
tee, perhaps Korea will present no practical diffi- 
culty because we are all hopeful that the fighting 
will be over much sooner than the difficult ques- 
tions before the Disarmament Commission can be 
worked out. So, in that connection, I think I 
should make a further clarification of something 
that was said last Saturday. 


Question of Prisoners of War 


Mr. Vyshinsky said that the question of war 
prisoners had been introduced in the Korean 
armistice discussions as a new preliminary condi- 
tion, a new pretext, a new quibble, in order to 
thwart the negotiations in Korea. Actually, Mr. 
Chairman, the question of the exchange of prison- 
ers of war is item 4 on the agreed agenda accepted 
by both sides in the armistice discussions on 
July 26. It has been right there on the agenda 
from the very outset of the talks for an armistice. 

The representative of the Soviet Union also 
made a point, somewhat parenthetically perhaps, 
that they were ready to settle all differences and 
we had suggested merely settling some differences. 
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I think he was a little apologetic for making that 
reference, because he realized it was not a sub- 
stantial point that we were not distinguishing 
between questions which we were unwilling to set- 
tle and questions which we were willing to settle. 
It has been our position consistently that we de- 
sire and are ready to examine all existing prob- 
lems and to attempt to reach solutions of them 
in appropriate ways. 

I think also that the representative of the Soviet 
Union may have misunderstood one aspect of the 
proposal of the three governments—again, in re- 
gard to what he called these preliminary condi- 
tions. The text of the tripartite statement in para- 
graph 6 is perfectly clear in saying that the settle- 
ment of the great political issues is to be concur- 
rent with the coming into effect of the proposed 
disarmament program. As Charles Malik, the 
distinguished representative of Lebanon, said in a 
very eloquent statement to the committee the other 
day, the question of peace is in the last analysis 
not a matter of disarmament blueprints, but of 
mutual trust. Various other speakers here have 
emphasized that point. 

It is in line with that thought that we have 
suggested that we should work concurrently—at 
the same time—both on the technical aspects of 
the task of the Disarmament Commission and on 
the broad question of political settlements. The 
very existence of a disarmament commission hard 
at work with the cooperation of all on the whole 
problem of disarmament will inevitably contrib- 
ute to a reduction of tension. Consider, as has 
been evident from the statements of so many mem- 
bers of this committee, the effect upon the political 
atmosphere if we should find a full readiness on 
the part of the Soviet delegation to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in plans for achieving the limita- 
tion, the regulation, and the balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and all armaments, including 
the prohibition of atomic weapons. 


Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


But in the discussion which we have had here, 
we have heard a repetition of the whole Soviet 
a which I think was taken first on Octo- 

r 2, 1948—that we prohibit atomic weapons and 
establish international control simultaneously. 
Now, this proposal has been discussed at great 
length in the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and it has always appeared in aos de- 
tailed discussions that the Soviet suggestion did 
not really mean that the control should be estab- 
lished, but merely that a plan should be prepared 
simultaneously. This seems to us in effect one of 
the stages in their program by which some states 
would be disarmed before any international in- 
spection had been allowed in the Soviet Union. 

Now, perhaps, and so it frequently seems to me 
as I read the view of the Soviet delegation on a 
point which seems to me quite clear, perhaps there 
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is some confusion over the idea of control. Mr, 
Vyshinsky said you cannot control an idea—you 
can only control concrete deeds and actions. We 
entirely agree with that. But, what I think he 
overlooks is the fact that a paper prohibition is 
only an idea and remains such until there is in 
operation an international system for control of 
the facts of production, the desta of accumulation 
of ficsionable material from which atom bombs are 
made. Only then is prohibition clothed with real- 
ity. Then the prohibition can be really controlled. 

I wonder what all the members of the committee 
would think if a government made the following 
proposal : 


We have 6 million men, they say, under arms 
now—so many tanks, airplanes, and atom bombs. 
We promise to use all these only for peaceful pur- 
poses. In exchange for that promise, you give us 
your confidence, stop looking to your defenses, and 
then tension will vanish. 


Mr. Chairman, memory would influence the re- 
action to such a suggestion. Many would remem- 
ber the Briand-Kellogg Pact whereby states re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national policy. 
It was a statement of a great ideal, but the Nazis 
and the Japanese imperialists went to war. 

If they reviewed their national histories, would 
the people of Czechoslovakia and Poland say—if 
they could speak—would they say, if a great mili- 
tary power gives you assurance you can feel per- 
fectly safe? 

Would the Belgian people, who remember the 
solemn treaties in force in 1914, give us this advice ? 

Would the American people with their memory 
of Pearl denon the Russian people with 
their memory of June 22, 1941? 

The Soviet proposal as now laid before us pro- 
vides that the atomic bomb should be prohibited 
and the use of already manufactured atomic bombs 
should be exclusively for civilian purposes. Our 
proposal is that the atomic bomb should not only 
be prohibited but that existing bombs should be 
gotten rid of. That is what we mean when we 
say we should eliminate, whether one speaks in 
general terms of the atomic bomb, or whether one 
speaks more scientifically and accurately of the 
supply of fissionable material, which is the real 
point. 

The United Nations plan, which the United 
States supports, in effect, says that no govern- 
ment—I repeat, no government—should be al- 
lowed to remain in possession of this dangerous 
weapon. Fissionable materials under interna- 
tional control should be used only for peaceful 
purposes. The Soviet proposal, as it seems to me, 
is that national governments should be left in pos- 
session of this weapon and that other governments 
should merely rely on their promise not to use it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is clear even from 
our preliminary examination of the Soviet amend- 
ments to the tripartite resolution, that the Soviet 
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U.N. doe. A/C. 1/675 
Adopted Nov. 30, 1951 


The Political and Security Committee of the General 
Assembly, 

Nortine the draft resolution submitted by the dele- 
gations of France, United Kingdom and United States 
on “Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and armaments,’ (document A/C. 
1/667 dated 19 November 1951), 

Noting the amendments to the aforementioned draft 
resolution proposed by the delegation of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, (document A/C. 1/668 
dated 24 November 1951), 

Nor1nG the universal desire for peace, for the regula- 
tion, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments and for the abolition of 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, 

Notrne with concern the divergence of views as to 
the best procedure for attaining this objective, 

RECOGNIZING that no agreement on regulation, limi- 
tation and reduction of arms and armed forces is 
possible without the fullest co-operation and support 
of France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom and the United States, 

Resolves to establish a subcommittee consisting of: 
(one) the President of the General Assembly as chair- 
man, and (two) the representatives of France, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and 


Text of Resolution Establishing 
Subcommittee on Disarmament! 


the United States, with a view to formulating pro- 
posals which it could agree to recommend to the First 
Committee. | 

In its work the subcommittee shall take into con- 
sideration the draft resolution submitted by the dele- 
gations of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the amendments to that draft resolution pro- | 
posed by the delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the debates in the First Committee on 
the items under discussion as well as any new pro- 
posals made by any of its members during the course 
of its deliberations. 

Directs the subcommittee to make a report to the 
First Committee by 10 December 1951, 

Resolves to suspend discussion on items 16 and 66 
[atomic energy and the tripartite arms proposal] of 
the agenda until the report of the subcommittee is 
received, 

Urges upon all concerned to give their fullest co-op- 
eration and support to the subcommittee so that 
through the reduction and limitation of armaments 
and the abolition of weapons of mass destruction 
the fear of war may be dispelled, and the hope of 
providing a better life for the average man may be 
restored to anxious humanity, 

Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such ex- 
pert staff and facilities as the subcommittee may find 
necessary for carrying out its task. 











idea is that the work must proceed by stages. The 
sequence of events and the interrelationship of 
proposed bodies is by no means clear to me. For 
example, under their plan, as I understand it, we 
might adopt a declaration against the use of the 
atomic bomb—say by December 1 of this year— 
and along in May or June of next year we would 
have a conference of all states to meet and resume 
discussions presumably on the basis of a new draft 
of how to set up control machinery. After dis- 
cussion of that in this conference of all states, 
which inevitably takes a certain amount of time 
and then the inevitable long process of ratification 
with which we are all familiar, we would all wait 
a further period to put the plans into effect. 


The resolution, as adopted unanimously by Committee 
I on Nov. 30, incorporates the principal proposals of the 
draft resolution introduced in Committee I by Iraq, 
Pakistan, and Syria on Nov. 26 (U.N. doe. A/C. 1/670), 
with amendments proposed by Norway and Lebanon. 

Dr. Louis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, President of the 
sixth session of the General Assembly, will act as chair- 
man of the subcommittee which will begin its discussions 
on December 3 at Paris. Members of the subcommittee 
will include Ambassador Philip C. Jessup for the United 
States, Selwyn Lloyd for the United Kingdom, Jules Moch 
for France, and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky for the Soviet Union. 
The conferees agreed that each of the representatives 
should have four advisers and that four members of the 
U.N. Secretariat should assist Dr. Nervo. David Wain- 
house, member of the U.S. delegation to the General As- 
sembly, will be Ambassador Jessup’s principal adviser. 
A preliminary meeting of the committee was held on 
December 1 at which technical arrangements for the talks 
were agreed upon. 


December 10, 1951 


But, what happens meanwhile? Suppose a 
United Nations member gives its atomic material 
to a government which does not recognize the au- 
thority of the United Nations—which is not bound 
by the ban until it ratifies the convention to 
be drafted next summer or fall. Suppose other 
states do observe the ban. Does that provide the 
confidence and security upon which peace must 
rest ¢ 

We shall study these proposals further and with 
great care. As I have said and as M. Moch said 


this morning, we will discuss them in detail as 


es - 


here are certain points which I think we can 
point to with satisfaction though they seem rather 
minor in terms of the total problem. The dis- 
tinguished representative of Indonesia, in com- 
ments on this question the other day, saw a num- 
ber of points which seemed to him encouraging. I 
should like to mention three on which we welcome 
the fact that the Soviet Union seems to be in agree- 
ment with the tripartite proposal. 

There is, for example, the question which has 
been discussed here a number of times, the nature 
of machinery—whether one commission or two. 
While it is not wholly clear to me, I understand 
that the Soviet proposal is that there should be 
one commission, and the difference on that is, at 
the present time, merely which name is to be given 
to this single commission. 

Then I note that for the first time, I believe, 
the Soviet Union has agreed to the kind of defini- 
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tion of armed forces which is suggested in the 
tripartite proposal—namely, that it must include 
not only the armed forces in the regular army, 
but also paramilitary forces and security and 
police forces. That is an important point. 

Then, it appears to me to be common ground 
that at some point in the progress of this work 
on disarmament it is necessary to submit the plan 
to a general international conference which would 
include states not members of the United Nations, 
as well as members. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said, when one looks 
at the fundamentals and the differences which 
have separated the Soviet views from those of the 
vast majority of the General Assembly in the pre- 
vious discussions of these questions, these points 
do not loom very large. But, we are ready to pay 
our tribute to the fact that there are at least these 
points on which there seems to be an approach of 
the two views. Iam sorry that there are not more 
and that they are not more substantive. As we 





waited for the statement by the delegation of the 
Soviet Union during the course of last week, we 
had hoped that more material points would 
emerge. Actually, it seems to us that on most 
of the main points there is merely a reiteration 
of many of the old Soviet proposals which have 
often been explored and as often rejected by the 
General Assembly and the United Nations Com- 
mission. This is indeed disappointing, but we 
shall continue to study, and, on our part, continue 
to explain and to clarify as may be desired. Many 
thoughts have been expressed already by speakers 
in the general debate in this committee. I have 
no doubt that other ideas will be put forward, and 
I am sure that I speak for all three sponsors of 
the tripartite proposal in saying that all of these 
will be given the most careful consideration in 
the hope that progress can be made along that 
common road to which Secretary Acheson called 
attention one week ago. 


U.N. Approves Continuation of Mediatory Efforts 


In India-Pakistan Dispute 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR ERNEST A. 
GROSS, DEPUTY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE U.N. 


Looking back to the last meeting of the Se- 
curity Council on this subject, the India-Pakistan 
question, I think of it as a memorable one. It 
was memorable for the eloquence and wisdom with 
which the U. N. representative put his report be- 
fore us. It was memorable because his own pres- 
ence in this case is in itself a fact of positive 
importance. The statement of Dr. Graham 
demonstrates that he has approached his task with 
an open mind and only one desire; to be of the 
utmost service to the Security Council whose in- 
sistent wish it is to see this question settled 
promptly and with justice. Dr. Graham has 
stated his belief that both parties now realize the 
vital importance of a peaceful settlement of this 
issue.” 

However, both his report and his statement 
to the Security Council show his awareness of 
the difficulties to be surmounted before he will 
have succeeded in assisting the parties to effect 
the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 


* Made in the Security Council on Nov. 10, and released 
to the press*by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same 
date. 

*For excerpts from the report submitted by Frank P. 
Graham, U.N. representative for India and Pakistan, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 5, p. 738. 
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Kashmir in conformity with their previous 
undertakings. 

Such a result, which, as he put it, would give 
a lift to the spirits of people anywhere strug- 
gling to be free, is a possibility which, he tells us, 
is not to be excluded, although he does not un- 
derestimate the difficulties of arriving at it. 

It is impossible to believe that either the 
Governments of India or of Pakistan underesti- 
mate the apprehensions with which all friends 
of the people of the Asian subcontinent view the 
protracted continuance of this dispute. There 
is but one thought in the minds of those who 
have at heart the interests of these two great 
peoples; the removal of this inflammatory and 
dangerous source of friction on the basis which 
has been agreed to by the parties. 

Another positive fact in this case is its present 
posture in that the leaders of India and Paki- 
stan have made judicious and restrained state- 
ments in discussing with the U.N. representative 
the issues on which agreement has not yet been 
reached. 

As the result of Dr. Graham’s work during the 
past 314 months, he has suggested that a renewed 
effort be made to proceed with the plan of de- 
militarization and that a U.N. representative, and 
he modestly does not mention himself, continue 
these efforts and report to the Security Council 
within 6 weeks. 

In short, he asks for a little more time. The 
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United States is hopeful that the other members 
of the Security Council and the parties will agree 
that we are fortunate to have the skill and the 
faith of Dr. Graham, and that we should pave the 
way for him to continue his efforts along the lines 
he has suggested in his report. That is what the 
draft resolution is designed to do—to give him the 
support, the encouragement, and the time. 

My Government feels that the proposals for de- 
militarization set out by Dr. Graham form a solid 
basis upon which the parties can reach an agree- 
ment. The resolution itself does not, of course, 
deal with the details of the proposals themselves. 
It does endorse the principles underlying the 
proposals and the basis for a program which 
they reflect. It is a hopeful fact that the parties 
during the course of the discussions with Dr. 
Graham have reaffirmed their determination 
not to resort to force and to adhere to peaceful 
procedures, their will to observe the cease-fire 
agreement, and their acceptance of the principle 
of accession of the State by a free and impartial 
plebiscite under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. These facts, I think, the draft resolution 
appropriately notes with approval in paragraph 3. 

The apprehensions of the world concerning the 
present situation on the subcontinent, to which I 
have referred, underline the decisive importance 
of effecting demilitarization. The gap between 
agreement to demilitarize and actual accomplish- 
ment of demilitarization is the long gap between 
promise and performance—between success and 
failure. 

The Security Council has expressed repeatedly 
concern at the convening of a constituent assembly 
which might purport to decide the question of ac- 
cession by some means other than a free and im- 

artial plebiscite under the auspices of the United 

‘Nations. I confess that my Government is 
troubled at the press reports, if they are correct, 
of Sheikh Abdullah’s address to the recently con- 
vened Constituent Assembly in which he is re- 
ported to have made the point that this Assembly 
has sovereign status and that its decision has “the 
irrevocable force of law.” 

The distinguished representative of India stated 
to the Security Council on March 1, 1951, that so 
far as the Government of India is concerned, the 
Constituent Assembly is not intended to prejudice 
the issues before the Security Council or to come 
in its way. He went on to say on March 29 that 
any opinion which the Constituent Assembly ex- 
presses will not bind the Government of India or 
prejudice the position of the Council. The mem- 
bers of the Security Council heard these assurances 
repeated at its 548th meeting on May 29 of this 
year. I recall that it was during that same meet- 
ing that I had occasion to express the concern of 
the U.S. Government at an earlier statement of 
Sheikh Abdullah that the Constituent Assembly 
would purport to make a definitive decision on the 
question of accession. ‘These facts lead me to re- 
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TEXT OF U.S.-U.K. JOINT RESOLUTION ON 
KASHMIR 


U.N. doc. S/2390 
Adopted Nov. 10, 1951 


The Security Council 

HAVING RECEIVED AND NOTED the report of Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, United Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan, on his mission initiated by the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of 30 March 1951, and having heard Dr. 
Graham’s address to the Council on 18 October ; 

Noting with approval the basis for the program of 
demilitarization which could be carried out in conformity 
with previous undertakings of the parties, put forward by 
the United Nations Representative in his communication 
of 7 September 1951 to the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan, 

1. Notes with gratification the declared agreement of 
the two parties to those parts of Dr. Graham’s proposals 
which reaffirm their determination to work for a peaceful 
settlement, their will to observe the ceasefire agreement 
and their acceptance of the principle that accession of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir should be determined 
by a free and impartial plebiscite under auspices of the 
United Nations; 

2. Instructs the United Nations Representative to con- 
tinue his efforts to obtain agreement of the parties on a 
plan for effecting the demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir ; 

3. Calls upon the parties to cooperate with the United 
Nations Representative to the fullest degree in his efforts 
to resolve the outstanding points of difference between 
them ; 

4. Instructs the United Nations Representative to report 
to the Security Council on his efforts, together with his 
views concerning problems confided to him, not later than 
six weeks after this resolution comes into effect. 





state what I have twice before observed to the Se- 
curity Council and most recently on May 29, 1951; 
that any attempt to decide the issue without con- 
sent of both parties would leave only a constant 
and explosive irritant in the relations between 
these two governments, an irritant which might 
well prevent the bringing about of peace and se- 
curity in South Asia. On the other hand, it is 
reassuring that Prime Minister Nehru has recently 
been quoted as stating that India stands by its 
commitments to the Security Council and as feel- 
ing that the U.N. representative has gone a long 
way toward success. The draft resolution cor- 
rectly restates what has always been the view of 
the Security Council, that the accession of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir should be determined by 
a free and impartial plebiscite under the auspices 
of the United Nations. It goes without saying 
that in our view the Security Council would have 
no choice but to regard any attempts by the Con- 
stituent Assembly to settle the matter itself as 
null and ineffectual. 

The peoples of India and Pakistan have, to- 
gether with the peoples of the rest of the world, 
suffered a tragic event which deprived the world 
of a great leader and wise statesman. Often in 
history the martyrdom of an individual sharpens 
the realization of the gravity of problems and thus 
draws people closer together. The President of 
the United States, in a message to the Pakistani 
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Government, said that the memory of Liaquat Ali 
Khan will long remain a guide and inspiration to 
the Government and people of Pakistan. 

We are all fortunate that the policies and prin- 
ciples for which Liaquat stood are now in the dis- 
tinguished custody of the new Prime Minister, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin. As the Prime Minister of 
India stated on October 17: “All of us should now 
approach the large question of Indo—Pakistan re- 
lations in a new way and try to hush the voices of 
controversy and dispute, and also try to find some 
way or path consistent with our self-respect and 
honor to establish real peace between India and 
Pakistan.” 

My Government accepts the sober optimism of 
the U.N. representative. It entirely agrees with 
his view that the settlement of this issue could have 
the most far-reaching results for the peoples of 
India and Pakistan as well as for the peoples of 
the world. In co-sponsoring with the United 
Kingdom the draft resolution before us, we sug- 
gest to the Security Council a simple and direct 
means of giving the U.N. representative a further 
opportunity to continue the practice of his art, be- 
cause mediation is one of the greatest of the arts, 
and in my own country Dr. Graham is known as 
one of its most distinguished practitioners. I 
recommend the draft resolution to the parties and 
to the Security Council. 


Italy Sends Field Hospital to Korea 


On November 16 the U.N. Department of Public 
Information announced that Italy’s name was 
added on November 9 to the list of countries sup- 
porting U.N. action in Korea as a contingent of 
Italian medical personnel landed at a South 
Korean port. Sixty-seven members of an Ital- 
ian Red Cross field hospital were welcomed by 
the President of the Republic of Korea, Syngh- 
man Rhee, members of the U.N. Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea and 
of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency and 
senior military officers. 

The field hospital—a nonmilitary unit—will 
serve civilian and military patients alike. It 
will function within the Eighth Army’s U.N. 
Civil Assistance Command, under the direction of 
the Eighth Army’s chief surgeon. 

The hospital will be tentatively located near a 
major South Korean city, where its 120 beds will 
make a significant contribution to the present 
medical facilities available to Korean civilians. 

“All my people are volunteers,” declared Capt. 
Luigi Caio, the hospital’s commanding officer and 
chief surgeon. “Most of them are military med- 
ical personnel with wide experience in the type 
of situation we expect to face here.” 
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Captain Caio said that members of the hospital 
unit had served in Greece, Yugoslavia, and Africa, 
apart from participation in the alleviation of dis- 
ease and suffering in postwar Italy. 

Nine doctors in the unit include two surgeons 
and specialists in the fields of tuberculosis, pedi- 
atrics, orthopedics, radiology, and general medi- 
cine. The complement of nurses include six fe- 
male-nursing sisters. The hospital is completely 
equipped medically and surgically. 


IMC Announces Increase 
Of Molybdenum Availabilities 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on December 2 that the Tungsten-Molyb- 
denum Committee increased the availabilities 
of molybdenum ores and concentrates for the 
fourth quarter by 170 metric tons. Previous esti- 
mates for the quarter, the figure upon which the 
fourth quarter 1951 allocations were made, 
amounted to 4,720 metric tons of ores and con- 
centrates; primary products amounted to 215 
metric tons. This sizeable increase which has now 
become available for distribution is a welcome 
windfall for the countries of the free world whose 
dependence upon this metal is critical. 

The Committee has decided to distribute this 
additional 170 metric tons metal content of 
molybdenum ores and concentrates, together with 
the reserve of 2 metric tons in ores and concen- 
trates and 2 metric tons in primary products held 
out from the main allocation plan for adjustment 
purposes, in the following way: 

Metric 
x tons 
Set aside for other interested countries, emergency 

a a a a ee ae 

Additional allocation to consuming countries on basis 


of percentage shares in fourth quarter plan of 
distribution: 


MODS 5.5. a" sang Sah) BG Vas 4s ara Lk cad eS Res 7 
EE 3 ccs eget grag eg Bp Rec ee ee oD 5 
OEM eee CEs Can Sehr tay eine tn gy “ose era ere Bed 1 
ESE i ee en ae eo ee ee 1 
SRR ore ee eee a ee ee fee One aroma eee er 3 
I gsc ko as oe 6 we oe ew Oe 17 
oh ys Se aw ge ae OUR le le eS 116 

DNR 5 os oe ale Oe ee RAS ele See 150 

| en Se ee ree ae eee 170 


From the foregoing allocation of 150 metric tons 
of ores and concentrates, a provision has been made 
for the export by the principal producers of 
molybdenum primary products of 5 metric tons 
metal content of such products to certain other 
countries. The arrangement is as follows: 
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Metal to be exported| Distribution of 
Country as primary products) primary products 
, 3 1 
Australia 1 
Belgium ..... 1 
Canada ....+-> 2 
Wrance...... 1 
United 
Kingdom . . 1 
United States. . 3 
Total... 5 5 





(Metric tons of metal content) 


The 20 tons set aside, as referred to above, to- 
gether with the Reserve of 2 tons in ores and con- 
centrates and 2 tons in primary products are dis- 
tributed as follows: 











Cones Ores and Primary 
reed concentrates | products 
eR a So Uses bin a qcatomla pRee oe oe Re . 125 
EN ea sv.0.0 see ee alown | 8.5 
rae 8 nin iat oh Sky Wis . 25 . 75 
ES Gin seca ew ce de rue Rae wale 2. 
rE, (Pan ra are . 125 
TN oe is Seo. a at Foe Wee wad bag ie ead aw era 1. 
Ps 5h, pita in essen Brac dens a ee pee 4. 
Not yet allocated........... 25 5. 5 
5 eae ae e n 2 22 











such products. 


The Committee has also confirmed the distribu- 
tion of the reserves of tungsten held out of the 
main allocation plan for the fourth quarter. 
These reserves amounted to 4 tons of ores and con- 
centrates out of the total production of 3,245 
metric tons; and 20 tons of primary products out 
of the total availabilities of 215 metric tons of 
These are now divided as follows: 


(Metric tons of metal content) 

















Ores and Primary 
Country concentrates | products 
pO ee ee .5 1. 5 
IE, Relics oni Dea SeRe ee PHEM Reha Ne L 
ESR ere 2 .4 
OS SE ILENE. CCE .5 
| > RRR raememarernirtess ote Aare cre ra 4. 
Not yet allocated........... 3.3 12. 6 
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Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the following United Nations docu- 
ment numbers: S/2373, October 11; S/2374, Oc- 
tober 12; S/2376, October 15; S/2377, October 16; 
S/2381, October 18; S/2382, October 27; S/2384, 
October 22; S/2385, October 25; S/2394, October 
18; S/2395, October 19; S/2396, October 22. 














Appointment of Officers 





Walter J. Donnelly as first U.S. Ambassador to the 
Republic of Austria, effective November 28. 

Clifford Willson as director of technical cooperation for 
India with the personal rank of Minister, effective Novem- 
ber 29. 















Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Nov. 26-30, 1951 | 






Releases may be obtained from the Office of the | 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department of | 
State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) | 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

1026 11/15 Miller: Latin American trade. 

1033 11/19 Payment from Mexico received. 

1036 11/19 Prevention of Great Lakes pollution. 
1039 11/20 Warships to Antarctic needless. 
11/26 

11/26 
11/26 
11/26 
11/27 
11/27 
11/27 
11/27 
11/28 
11/28 
11/29 













Foreign Service changes. 

Dulles: Soviet imperialism. 

Visitors to U.S. 

Guided missile tests agreement. 

China: Tariff concessions withdrawn. 

Visitors to U.S. 

Deposit of Japanese ratification. 

Statements at ratification ceremony. 

Donnelly: Ambassador to Austria. 

Dulles: At ratification ceremony. 

Willson: Director Point 4 program 
(rewrite). 

Anniversary of Yugoslavia. 

Dulles: Free East and free West. 

Conference on defense of children. 

Webb: North Atlantic strength. 

Bennett to visit Near East & Asia. 

Walsh: Sports in new U.S.S.R. attack. 


1050* 
1051 
1052* 
1053 
10547 
1055* 
1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1060 












1061* 
10627 
1063 


11/29 
11/29 
11/29 
1064 11/30 
1065 11/30 
10667 11/30 



































The United States in the United Nations 


(November 29—December 5, 1951] 


General Assembly 


Committee I (Political and Security)—An 
amended Iraqi—Pakistan-Syrian resolution estab- 
lishing a Big Four Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Assembly President Luis Padilla 
Nervo (Mexico) was unanimously approved by 
the Political Committee November 30. The Sub- 
committee was instructed to consider the U.S.- 
U.K.French disarmament resolution and the 
Soviet amendments thereto—as well as any other 

roposals its members might make—and to report 
0 by December 10. 

Prior to the vote, U.S. delegate Philip C. Jessup 
told the Committee that the three sponsoring pow- 
ers would continue to press for the creation of a 
disarmament commission “and will do everything 
possible to make its work fruitful.” Earlier, five 
more nations came out in support of the tripartite 
resolution, as the Committee completed general 
debate on the two disarmament items. 

The Subcommittee has held a series of closed 
meetings, at which—it was announced—top level 
representatives of the four powers (Philip C. Jes- 
sup in the case of the U.S.) discussed the tripartite 
resolution and Soviet amendments paragraph by 
paragraph in an attempt to clarify their respective 
positions and to assess the areas of agreement and 
disagreement. However, there has been no indi- 
cation that the group has made real progress to- 
ward the resolution of fundamental differences. 

Meanwhile, the main Committee turned its at- 
tention to the report of the Collective Measures 
Committee (Cmc). A comprehensive proposal, 
designed to carry forward the momentum of last 
year’s uniting-for-peace resolution to make all 
States increasingly aware of their responsibility 
to participate in collective security, was introduced 
December 3 by Cmc Chairman Joao Carlos Muniz 
(Brazil) on behalf of his own country and 10 
other members of the 14-man group, including the 
United States. 

The 11-power text, which was based on the re- 
port of the Cmc and gave approval to its conclu- 
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sions, contained a series of recommendations to 
U.N. Members, as well as recommendations di- 
rected specifically to nonmembers and to Members 
which are parties to regional arrangements. It 
also instructed the Cac to continue its studies 
for another year and report to the 7th session 
of the Assembly. 

Ad Hoc Political Committee—Consideration of 
the U.S.-U.K.-French proposal for a U.N. Com- 
mission to determine whether conditions exist for 
free all-German elections was initiated by the 
Committee December 4, with the submission by 
Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.) of a 3-power resolution 
calling for the appointment of an impartial five- 
member body to carry out a simultaneous investi- 
gation in the Federal Republic, in Berlin and in 
the Soviet zone. The proposed commission would 
be instructed to investigate such matters as the 
degree of freedom enjoyed by individuals and 
political parties and the activities of the police 
and judiciary. It would submit its findings to the 
Secretary-General for consideration of the four 
occupying powers and for information of other 
U.N. Members. 

Later the same day, the Committee approved 
50-6 (Soviet bloc, Israel)—-1 (Burma) a Pakistani 
motion to invite official representatives of the 
Western and Eastern zones and of the sectors of 
Berlin to make a statement before the Committee 
on theitem. So far, about six speakers have taken 
part in a general discussion of the item. 

In his opening statement, U.S. Representative 
John Sherman Cooper stressed that free elections 
were the “basic prerequisite for the unification of 
Germany.” He also pointed out that “there can 
be no free elections unless certain conditions of 
freedom exist.” He concluded by stating: 

It is the belief of my country that a helpless 
and defenseless Germany would not long remain free and 
independent, and it is for this purpose . . that these 
steps are being taken (by the U.S., U.K., and France). 
They are supported by the Government of West Ger- 
many . by the people of West Germany. We have 
confidence they would be supported by the people of 
East Germany if they could express their views. If the 
Soviet representative thinks otherwise I suggest the 


best way to demonstrate the truth of his opinion would be 
to take this first step towards the holding of free elections. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Earlier, the Committee completed action on the 
Yugoslav complaint against the U.S.S.R. and its 
eastern European satellites with the adoption 50-5 
(Soviet block)-2 (Iran, Afghanistan) of a Yugo- 
slav resolution calling on the governments con- 
cerned to (1) conduct their relations in accordance 
with the Charter; (2) conform to customary rules 
and practices in diplomatic intercourse; and (3) 
settle frontier disputes by mixed commissions or 
other peaceful means. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. 
Cooper reviewed the Yugoslav charges against the 
background of the “general pattern of conduct of 
the Cominform regimes” and presented additional 
evidence in support of some of them. He then 
added : 


When all of these demonstrations of hostility are 
brought together, combined and focused on a single 
country, they are clearly aggressive pressure. . . They 
run directly counter to Charter principles. It is the 
right and duty of the Assembly to consider these 
charges. . . P 


Committee IT (Economic and Financial) —The 
Committee December 1 concluded its general dis- 
cussion of economic development and commenced 
examination of technical assistance. Debate so 
far has centered on a U.S. resolution setting up 
machinery for the collection of contributions to 
the $20,000,000 1952 program. The resolution also 
stresses the necessity of coordination between 
technical assistance and ——— plans for 
economic development, as well as between the 
agencies furnishing technical and financial assist- 
ance. 

In introducing the resolution, U.S. delegate 
Michael Mansfield said, in part: 


The excellent results already achieved in the short life 
of the program testify to the greater accomplishments 
which we may expect in the future. The United 
States looks forward to the rapid development and exten- 
sion of the program. during 1952, and we will con- 
tribute to its support. 


Earlier, Congressman Mansfield replied in detail 
to Soviet charges of U.S. exploitation of under- 
developed countries. He termed “utter nonsense” 
Cominform allegations that the United States had 
ulterior motives in giving technical assistance out- 
side the United Nations, observing “All our actions 
under the Point Four Program are carried out in 
the full glare of publicity.” 

Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) —On November 29 the Committee approved 
an amended Greek resolution urging the Economic 
and Social Council to take specified measures to 
assist governments in increasing available housing 
facilities for people in the lowest income groups. 
The vote was 37-0-11, with the United States ab- 
staining because of objections to some of the 
amendments incorporated. 

General discussion of the Human Rights Coven- 
ant, including the problem of implementation and 
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the question of the inclusion of economic and 
social rights, began December 4, with statements 
by Mrs. Roosevelt and four other members. Mrs. 

oosevelt outlined the United States position in 
favor of two separate covenants, one containing 
political and civil rights, the other, economic and 
social rights. She also underscored the impor- 
tance of United Nations action on human rights 
at this time, when “systematic and deliberate de- 
nials of human rights” in certain areas of the 
world have become “so widespread that they have 
almost been taken for granted.” 

Joint Committee II and IIJ—The Joint Com- 
mittee December 3 unanimously approved an 
agreement with the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, under which the United Nations would 
recognize it as a specialized agency. The follow- 
ing day, the Committee completed a brief general 
discussion of questions of coordination and rela- 
tions with specialized agencies. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—During the 
period November 28 to December 3 the Committee 
approved a series of resolutions arising out of the 
report of the Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under article 73e of the Charter— 
the title of which has now been shortened to Com- 
mittee on Information on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The revised Standard Form (for the 
transmission of information) was approved, along 
with the Special Committee’s report on economic 
conditions. An 8-member subcommittee (includ- 
ing the U.S.) was set up to examine further into 
the complicated question of “factors which should 
be taken into account in determining whether a 
territory has become self-governing.” 

Committee V (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) —The Committee, at the conclusion of a 
five-meeting discussion of the policies, functions, 
organization, etc. of the Department of Public 
Information, approved 31-20-38 (U.S.) November 
30 a revised Syrian resolution setting up an 11- 
member subcommittee to review the work of the 
Department and make recommendations designed 
to guide the Secretary-General in framing the 1953 
odes estimates. Approval on first reading was 
given to a number of 1952 budget sections (includ- 
ing those dealing with the United Nations’ public 
information activities) at the (reduced) level 
recommended by the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Matters. 

Committee VI (Legal)—The Committee com- 
pleted action December 4 on the United Kingdom 
item concerning the Assembly’s “Methods and 
Procedures for Dealing with Legal and Drafting 
Questions,” approving 46 (U.S.)-6-3 an amended 
Netherlands resolution referring the question for 
further consideration to a 15-member committee, 
which will report to the next Assembly session. 
This action followed a week-long exchange of 
views, during which a number of resolutions and 
amendments dealing with the substance of the 
matter were submitted. 
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Aid to Foreign Countries 

ECA: Korean aid, summary of . 

Marshall Plan — to ape summarized 
(McCloy) 


American Republics 

Argentina, Chile, and U.K. agree to avoid send- 
ing warships to Antarctica. . 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Agreement ‘made with 
U.S. on guided missile tests . 

LATIN AMERICA: Dependence on foreign ‘trade 
(Miller) ° 

MEXICO: haat property claims installment to 

US. 


Arms ont pone Ssihe 
U.S.-Dominican — ae: on o_ 
missiles... 


Asia 
INDIA: Willson appointed director of technical 
cooperation . 
JAPAN: Deposits instrument of ratification of 
peace treaty . 
KOREA: 
Background of conflict (Emmons, 3d) = 
Citizens of northern town relate their experi- 
ences under communism . er 
Communiqués to the Security “Council 
Italy sends field hospital ; 
Land reform program, UNCURK report to U. N. 
Point 4 administrator to visit Asia and the 
Near East. . 
U.N. approves mediatory efforts in India- -Paki- 
stan dispute (Gross), text . ‘ 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Semetnete 
Disarmament discussed by subcommittee of 
General Assembly (Jessup) ‘ . * 


Aviation 
U.S.-Dominican —— es on aan 
missiles . 


Canada 
Authorizes pollution control measures in Great 
Lakes area ao #4 hel @ 


Claims and Property 
Mexico pays property claims installment to US. . 


Communism 

Can We Stop Russian Imperialism (address by 
Dulles) . 

“Conference” to be held ‘in Vienna linked to 
Communist peace movement. . . 


Europe 
AUSTRIA: Donnelly appointed Ambassador . 
“Conference” to be held in Vienna linked to 
Communist peace movement ° 
GERMANY 
Federal Republic granted credit for epee 
of cotton by Export-Import Bank . . 
U. S. policy toward (McCloy) 
ITALY 
Eighth session of NaTo concluded in — 
text . 
Sends field ‘hospital to Korea . 
U.K.: Agreement with Argentina ‘and Chile to 
avoid sending warships to Antarctica . 
U.S.S.R.: Can We Stop Russian Imperialism 
(address by Dulles) ‘ 


Finance 
Federal Republic of Germany granted credit for 
purchase of cotton by Export-Import Bank . 


Health 
Canada and U.S. authorizes pollution control 
measures in Great Lakes area . 


International Meetings 

IMC: Tungsten-Molybdenum committee an- 
nounces a and distribution of 
molybdenum . . are oa ete 


Index 
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Joint Commission for Economic Development 
(U.S.-Brazil), economic cooperation . 

NATO, 8th session concluded, text . 

OEEC: Manifesto regarding increased production 
in Western Europe, excerpt. . 


Mutual Aid and Defense 


Can We Stop Russian Imperialism (Dulles) . 

MSP: North Atlantic community strengthened 
by provisions of (Webb) ‘ 

U.S.-Dominican — agreement on guided 
missiles . . 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 


Eighth session concluded, text . 
MSP: North Atlantic community strengthened 
by provisions of (Webb) . . 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and ns 
Mexico pays property claim installment to U.S. . 


State, Department of 
Appointment of officers 


Strategic Materials 
Molybdenum, Imc announces increased avail- 
ability of : ° 


Technical Cooperation ont Sines 
Administrator to visit Asia and Near East . 
UNKRA: Recommendations for, by UNcuRK 
Willson appointed director in India 


Trade 
Importance of foreign trade to the U.S. (Miller) . 


Treaties and Other International Agreements 


Argentina, Chile, and U.K. agree to avoid send- 
ing warships to Antarctica . 

Japan deposits instrument of ratification of 
peace treaty . 

Moscow Agreement: Joint ‘commission to estab- 
lish democratic Korean Government (1945) 
signed . 

U.S. -Dominican Republic agreement on 1 guided 
missile tests . . 


United Nations 


An appraisal for prospects of peace (Austin) . 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
Disarmament discussed by subcommittee 
(Jessup) 
Resolution establishing subcommittee on dis- 
armament, text . St Se oe Ophea ee 
SECURITY COUNCIL: 
Communiqués regarding Korea. . 
Kashmir, U.S.-U.K. joint resolution, text . 
Mediatory efforts in India-Pakistan dispute 
approved and continuation urged (Gross) 
UNCURE: 
Citizens of North Korean town relate their 
experiences under communism . . 
Civil assistance command in Korea an aid to 
refugees, report (1951) . ‘ 
U.S. in U.N. (weekly summary) 
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